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Ayrton has, as we hear rumoured, retaliated by putting a number of 
suspicious and almost insulting questions to Dr. Looker in relation 
to his administration at Kew, he will find that that ‘‘ superfluity of 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


duleipliiantan 

OTHING has yet been published as to the motives of the men 

whoattempted to assassinate the King of Spain except that they 
had been bribed. The attempt, however, as usual, has decidedly 
strengthened the Monarchy. The King was received in Madrid 
on the following day with most unwonted cordiality, and his pro- 
gress Northward has been almost a triumph, his Ministers, more- 
over, being as well received as himself. How long the feeling will 
dast it is difficult to say, but for the moment many pressing diffi- 
culties have been removed from the King’s path. It is something 
for him to have had a chance of displaying high personal courage 
before his people, and al] communities are more or less under the 
impression that a man who escapes an attempt of this kind is 
ander the protection of Providence. 








Benito Juarez, the President of Mexico, died on the 18th inst. 
He was an Indian by race, and was much indebted for his advance- 
ment to the steady support of the Indians; but he was an able and 
determined man, who sincerely desired the welfare of Mexico, so 
far as he understood it. He fought bravely against the French in- 
yasion, and his execution of Maximilian, though cruel, for Maxi- 
milian imagined himself elected by the people, was forced on him, 
Maximilian having signed, though with reluctance, the order to exe- 
cuteall patriots asrebels against his authority. He endeavoured dur- 
ing his three Presidencies to maintain order and restore credit, but 
the bitter hatred of the Church, whose estates he had confiscated ; of 
the Spanish party, which he had defeated; and of the foreigners, 
whom he suspected, compelled him frequently to acts of unjusti- 
fiable violence. He was a great Indian, but as far as we can 
understand his career an Indian still, with a strain of unscrupulous- 
ness in his character which marred or destroyed its grandeur. 
Mexico will now probably be the scene of a savage civil war for 
the dictatorship, in which the Indians will win. ‘Tejada, the Chief 
Justice, who under the constitution becomes ad interim President, 
is a moderate clerical, and will be resisted by the whole of the 
Liberal party. Resistance in Mexico implies insurrection. 





Mr. Ayrton professes eagerness for the appearance of his 
minute defending himself against Dr. Hooker, the Director of 
Kew Gardens; but he has delayed the publication of the papers 
for a full month beyond the time expected, and even now Mr. 
Ayrton’s defence,—or rather, as we believe it will prove, his new 
attack upon Dr. Hooker, has not appeared, though it is said that 
it may be expected to-day. The truth is that Dr. Hooker's 
friends melt away day by day as August approaches, while the 
Body-guard of the Government is necessarily retained, and that this 
conduces, as the First Commissioner of Works well knows, to his 
own advantage. In the meantime, we may warn him that there 
are more people even of influence interested in the great institu- 
tion which Dr. Hooker and his father have virtually created for 
us, than there are in the retention of Mr. Ayrton’s b/and official 
sting and fluent venom in the service of his country. The Coun- 
¢il of the Royal Botanical Society had a meeting Jast Saturday, 
aud a public assemblage of great horticulturists and botanists was 
held on the previous Tuesday, expressly to strengthen Dr. 


Hooker's bands against Mr. Ayrton; nor do we believe that if Mr. | strong effect upon the House, and his only great bluader was in 





a hot place always—marking occasionally 107°, and 103° for fifteen 
continuous days. In Paris old residents declare that they are 
grilling, and can only live by bathing; from [Brussela we hear 
of 95° in the shade, and here in London—groy, cold, windy 
London—it has been 88°, and is at five o'clock on Friday above 
80°, while the water in the public baths, without any aid from 
furnaces, has been 76°. You might as well bathe in vil. The 
heat lasts through the night too, till Londoners unable to eat, 
sleep, or work, are actually sighing for their customary weather, 
which they anathematize for the remainder of the year. ‘That county 
Members with shady woods to return to shoul stay on in that stifl- 
ing room of the Commons—it was as hot on J hursday as if the 
temper of the House had infected the atmosphere—is a proof that 
public spirit is not yet extinct among us. What cana man do 
more than bear torture for his constituents ? 





The Government have resolved to prosecute twenty-three out 
of the thirty-six persons named by Mr. Justice Keogh in the 
schedules'to bis Galway judgment as gui!ty of undue influence, 
and, according to their view of the law st !cast, thore was no 
choice for them but to institute such prosecutious in all cases in 
which the Attorney-General of Ircland should satisfy himself on 
a full review of the evidence that the evidence was prima facie 
adequate to sustain a criminal prosecution. Among the twenty- 
three pergons to be prosecuted are Dr. Patrick Duggan, the Bishop 
of Clonfert, Captain John Nolan, the unseated member, and his 
brother, Mr. Sebastian Nolan, with various others, chiefly priests, 
We regard the necessity under which the Governmeat believes 
itself to be of instituting these prosecutions as a very unfortunate 
one, for it is certain that they will greatly increase the popularity 
of “ the victims,” as Ireland will call them, of a religious prosecu- 
tion, and give them many of the honours of martyrdom. Nor is 
there the least chance of their conviction. One of the new ele- 
ments of the case is the recently passed Irish Juries’ Act, which 
will almost certainly half fill che jury-box with Macdonoghs, Mac- 
dougalls, O’Donnelis, O’Flabertys, and genuine Catholic Celts, in 
whose eyesalmostall that isimputed to Dr. Duggan and his colleagues 
in adversity will be not a crime, but an honourable popular dis- 
tinction. ‘The distinction of martyrdom without its penalties will 
be more coveted in Ireland than a K.C.B., and that is what these 
prosecutions will almost certainly confer. 


The motion condemning Mr. Justice Keogh's Galway Judgment, 
introduced by Mr. Butt on Thursday night, wasadvocated in a speech 
not quite worthy of his high reputation as an orator. His materials 
were ill-prepared, aud he kept losing his references, and wasted 
time as well as effect in recovering them. ‘Then he was driven by 
the very nature of the popular wishes he interpreted to lay far 
more stress on the weakest side of his case,—the asserted innocence 
of his clients, the bishops and priests,—thau on the side of his caso 
on which be might have been really strong,—the warm partisan- 
ship of Mr. Justice Keogh for the Galway landlords. Mr. 
Butt, indeed, was successful only in that part of his speech 
in which he ridiculed the extravagant style and irrelevant 
and purposeless digressions in which Mr. Justice Keogh appeared 
to be going out of his way to find opportunities for —— 
the Irish Catholics, as in his ill-timed and bizarre ; 
the character of Oliver Cromwell in Ireland. But Mr. Batt'y 
speech was not the weak and helpless one which it has suited 
of the English papers to assert. Parts of it produced a very 
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assuming that the Attorney-General for Ireland and his legal col- {himself ; and we do trust the department, which has stinciacg 
leagues had really exonerated the eleven persons who are not to be | its one defect, will remember that half hig energy on behalf, dé, rv 
prosecuted, from all guilt, and had in fact reversed Mr. Justice | other employer would have given him at all events a traffic vd 
Keogh’s decision in relation to them. This, as the English Attor- | ager’s salary, say £3,000 a year. _— 
ney-(reneral afterwards pointed out, was far from the case. The , 
evidence producible for a criminal prosecution is not the sameas| The Special Committee of the Lords appointed, on Lord Lif. 
the evidence before the Election Judge,—so that more evidence is | ford’s motion, to report on the working of the Irish Land Act, have 
required to give any prospect of a conviction than is adequate | teported against any change, more particularly in the Tribunals of 
for the guidance of an Election Judge. The worst of that for | First Instance. ‘They only recommend that the Chairmen should 
the unprosecuted prelates and priests presented by Mr. J ustice | be empowered on their discretion to reserve cases on matter of 
Keogh,—the Archbishop of Tuam and the Bishop of Galway | law for the Court of Land Cases Reserved. This decision will 
among the number, is this,—that for them there is no appeal and | give the greatest satisfaction in Ireland, where it is quite under. 
no redress. | stood that the successful working of the Land Law has been 
, areureeneenteneseimaanasin greatly facilitated by the experience of the Chairmen, who 
The speech of Mr. Mitchell Henry, who seconded Mr. Butt, | County Court Judges, and in that capacity enjoy the full pet tn 
was weak, and too much of that kind which implies a personal rela- | of the people. 
tion with clients, to command any weight. Mr. Pim was sensible, 
but dull enough, in advocating an amendment which condemned 
Mr. Justice Keogh’s intemperate tone, but declared that there 
was no adequate reason for removing him from the Bench, and he 
had fortified himself with a very apt precedent, a case in 1834, when 
the Liberal Government of Lord Grey, including Mr. Stanley (the 
late Lord Derby), supported a motion of O’Connell’s for inquiry 
into the conduct of Baron Smith, accused of neglecting his duty asa 
Judge, and of intruding political topics into his speech to the grand 
jury. Lord Althorpe, in defending that course, had pointed out 
that it would be highly inconvenient if it were decided that no 
notice whatever could be taken of improper proceedings on the part 
of a Judge unless there were sufficient prima facie evidence for his 
removal from the Bench. The English Attorney-General, however 
(Sir J. D. Coleridge), took no notice at all of this very reasonable 
remark of Lord Althorpe’s, but declared Mr. Pim's proposal far 
worse than Mr. Butt’s, and maintained that as the British Govern- 
ment held Mr. Justice Keogh distinctly right in 23 out of 36 of 
his findings, and did not deny that he might have been right in 
the rest, they could not weaken the force of his judgment by 
quarrelling with its form,—on which he was careful to pass no 
opinion. The Attorney-General: conveniently forgot that one 
great point decided by Mr. Justice Keogh was that no system of 
intimidation, of a kind to invalidate Captain Trench’s election, had 
been practised by Captain ‘I'rench’s supporters, and that this is one 
of the main grounds of the charge of violent partisanship against 
him. This was not the point remitted to the Court of Common 
Pleas, as Mr. Henry Matthews subsequently pointed out, but was : . 
decided,—against the steady drift of the evidence, as far as we about it, and would not hear aie of defeat = delay i bat Mr. 
can see,—by Mr. Justice Keogh himself. Vernon Harcourt can be obstinate too, particularly when obstinacy 
1a, is popular, and he was, alleging that it was better to wait till the 
The speech of the night, however, was Mr. Henry James's | negotiations between the Board of Works and the Duke of North- 
defence of Mr. Justice Keogh, which was very able, often eloquent, | umberland were concluded. The House did not exactly see what the 
extremely carefully arranged, and received by the House, and| Duke had to do with it,—note that his Grace is treated all through 
especially the Opposition benches, with the most rapturous enthu- | this discussion as if he possessed somehow a veto on legislation,— 
siasm. As regards its substantiation of the charges of intimi-| but it did see that the excuse would do to defeat a Bill which it 
. dation against the sacerdotal party, it was simply unanswerable, | did not intend to pass. Mr. Gladstone, who never will acknow- 
though very falsely coloured, from the entire failure to apprehend | ledge that a metropolis is not a ‘ local” institution, himself inter- 
the position of the Irish priests as popular leaders of the peasantry ; | vened for his lieutenant; but the House lives in London, and 
but when Mr. James came to the defence of Mr. Justice Keogh for | swears personally at London “improvement rates,” and the Go- 
his exoneration of the landlords from all systematic intimidation | vernment was defeated by 154 t0 133. Mr. Lowe is quite sure to 
such as would have prevented Captain Trench from claiming the| come up to time again next Session, but London is as long-lived 
seat, his prejudices oozed out, and his speech as a moral, but not| as any Minister, and London, just for once, intends to have some- 
as an oratorical effort, broke down. Of course the cheering from the | thing for her money. 
opposite benches over his apology for landlord dictation was wilder 5 eli AES Seo 
than ever. Mr. Plunket’s speech on the same side was feeblerthan his} Mr. Cardwell is in trouble with his Bill for localizing the Army. 
reputation would have led us to expect. After a sharp discussion | As it has been accepted by the House, and recognized as an im- 
and a division, in which the adjournment of the debate was|™ense improvement by both parties, he thought it all safe, and 


negatived by a majority of 291 (350 to 59), the debate was | postponed it to this late date. He forgot that we must have a disso- 
adjourned to Monday next. | lution next year, if only to try the Ballot, and that members are 
em | anxious to show their constituents how zealous they are for 
Mr. Scudamore has presented his report on the permanent| economy. So, on Tuesday, the economists literally overwhelmed 
establishment of State telegraphs, the main facts of which appear | him with talk, and he was unable to make the slightest progress. 
to be these. The telegraphs, even at the monstrous price paid for | All the extra expense caused by the Bill will be covered by £100,000, 
them, return 3} per cent., and £350,000 over in relief of taxation, | but one can pose as economist about 2d. even better than about 
and save the country besides £400,000 a year in the cost of | £2. Everybody can realize twopences. 
telegrams. They may yield immensely more, he thinks, | 
if the uniform rate is reduced to sixpence ; and the only objec- Mr. Gilpin moved the second reading of the Bill for Abolish- 
tion to that reduction is that it would be too successful, and} ing Capital Punishment on Wednesday, and was supported by 
overwhelm the existing machinery with work. ‘The experiment,| Mr. Henley, who tried to prove,—by a very weak argument, 
in fact, ha$ been such a success, that a sanguine man looking | examined in another column,—that it is not deterrent. Mr. Tip- 
forward to the absorption of the Railways and Life Assurance | ping argued, on the authority of Signor Sella, that, in Italy at 
business by the State might dream of the day when government | least, the punishment of death is deterrent, and ought not to be 
itself should be conducted at a profit, and speculate how Irish | applied ‘‘ with too much parsimony.” Italy, said Signor Sella, 
Meinbers were to be kept from wanting all the surplus. Much of was the country in which they killed most and hanged fewest, 
this success is due, as all the world knows, to Mr. Scudamore! while England is the country where they hang most and kill 












We remarked some years ago, in a special article on the sub. 
ject, that a majority of Englishmen believed that somehow of 
other five per cent. was the natural interest for money. 
All interest above that was usury. It appears that this 
queer belief is still prevalent, for at a meeting of the English 
International Society held at Nottingham on Sunday, “ Citizen ” 
Clarke argued that a capitalist had a right to no more than 5 per 
cent. interest; the rest belonging justly to the workers. Why 5 per 
cent., in the name of arithmetic?» Why not 3, or 30, or any other 
figure? Would Citizen Clarke fix the rental of all houses by law, 
and make it always uniform? If he would not, why would he 
fix the rental of money, which may be worth 5 per cent. to one 
‘“‘worker,” say, a farmer, and 50 per cent to another ‘ worker,’ 
say, 2 man with a new patent and no money to try it? Citizen 
Clarke added that if a man would not work, neither should he 
eat. Very proper and quite Scriptural, but if a man saves up the 
proceeds of bis work, may he not eat them when he is old? And 
if he may, may he not bequeath them? Is it really a religious 
duty to be without money on Friday evening? Or if one may 
have a few days’ provision stored up, why not a few years’? 
Where does the Citizen draw the line? 











The Government, with the tenacity it always-exhibits in bad 
things as well as good, brought up its Bill for depriving London 
of the Embankment land reclaimed out of London rates on Mon- 
day once again. Mr. Lowe, reckoning doubtless on the departure 
of so many members to the country, was as obstinate as a mule 
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fewest. The Bill was thrown out by a majority of 113 (167 to 


5A). anagram 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt made a clever speech on Tuesday to his 
constituents at Oxford against Over-legislation. Some people 
declare, he said, that Parliament does not do enough, but his own 
opinion is that it does a great deal toomuch. The members meddle 
too much with the Departments, like a fussy master of the house with 
his servants; they legislate too much, as, for example, giving 

wer to the First Commissioner of Works to prevent bathers 
in the Serpentine from using soap; they introduce bills to 
‘compel railway companies to have feet-warmers; they will 
goon be compelling everybody to wear flannel night-caps. 
That is all very well and amusing, and to some degree true, but is 
it, on the whole, a fact, that “ fussy ” legislation finds much favour 
with the House? Did the feet-warmer Bill pass, or was it only 
introduced? Did anybody suppose, when power was given to Mr. 
Ayrton to regulate the bathing in the Serpentine, that he would 
concentrate his administrative genius on the detail of soap or no 
soap? Is the legislation in regard to women and Trades’ Unions of 
a liberating or an. interfering class? On the whole, we suspect 
Mr. Harcourt has, as is not uncommon with him, done scant 
justice to the House, in order to do something more than justice to 
himself. 





Lord Buckburst has withdrawn his Bill against young acrobats 
after a short debate on Tuesday, in which the inherent absurdities 
of the measure came out very strongly. Lord Salisbury, for 
example, showed that the definitions would include a jockey or a 
sailor, and Lord Shaftesbury avowed that he did not want to 
protect children from performing, so much as “to get rid of 
acrobatic” performances altogether. That-is an intelligible 
object, but one which will not be secured by giving foreigners a 
monopoly of the trade. Lord Shaftesbury read a letter from a 


was ignored out of formal regard for the knife and fork. ‘This is 
indeed the real point, and we fear that the masters of our elemen- 
tary schools do a little too much forget to cultivate the appetite for 
knowledge, while teaching the means of gratifying it as soon as it 
is actually awakened. Mr. Forster, we are sure, sees as clearly 
as any one that a child once thoroughly interested in some subject 
to which reading is the only mode of access, will learn to read 
twice as soon as a child who only groans over the alphabet asa 
task. An awakened intelligence learns to read in half the time of 
an unawakened intelligence. Cannot the certified masters and 
mistresses be made to see that somewhat more distinctly ? 


Lord Granard has resigned the Lord-Lieutenancy of Leitrim, 
finding, as he says, that he cannot modify the unfavourable 
opinion of Mr. Justice. Keogh’s Galway Judgment, which he 
prematurely expressed in a letter to a meeting held to denounce that 
judgment, and his resignation has been accepted. Lord Granard 
has acted honourably in tendering that resignation and the Govern- 
ment wisely in accepting it. It might be well,—we think it would, 
—that the Government should express the disapprobation which 
every sensible man feels of the fierce partisan tone of Mr. Justice 
Keogh’s Galway Judgment; but it does not do to have Lord- 
Lieutenants of Irish counties leading the most violent popular 
attacks on an Irish Judge. 


The fish poachers have appealed to science for help, and threaten 
to become too clever for the law. It appears that they have 
discovered the use of dynamite, one of the most powerful of all the 
new explosives. M.J. D. Dougall writes to the 7imes to say that 
1}0z. of this preparation let down into the water in a common 
pomatum-bottle and exploded will kill all the fish for hundreds of 
yards without injuring their appearance or fitness for food. He 
intends to try it for catching salmon in Labrador, and thinks it 





young acrobat, which seemed to him conclusive, but which is, in 
our judgment, fatal to the Bill. The boy, a lad of seventeen, | 
writes to say that his father used to twist his limbs and back till | 
he “suffered dreadful, and was often ill with the pain.” ‘The | 


might be useful in sea-fishing—it certainly would in the whale 
fishery—but dreads its employment by the poachers. One of these 
days we shall hear a good deal more about dynamite as an agent 
in the noble art of killing by method, and Parliament will do 


result of that discipline, however, so far from being injurious, is that | wisely to legislate about its manufacture, before it gets into the 


‘+no other chap in the world is so supple, or can tumble and twist 
hisself like me.” In other words, Lord Shaftesbury wants to pre- 
vent a most successful method of physical education. Lord 
‘Shaftesbury promises a Bill next year prohibiting training even at 
home and without exhibitions, but probably will discover in the 
autumn that no such Bill could be drawn without prohibiting 
gymnastics altogether,—that is, without direct injury to the health 
-of the people. 


A very curious instance of the prevailing grand-motherly spirit | 


in our political-philanthropy occurred.on Wednesday. Mr. Bruce's | 
Bill prohibits publicans from selling spirits to be drunk on the pre- | 
mises to children under sixteen. The provision isa reasonable one, | 
and will have a good effect in diminishing juvenile prostitution; but 
Mr. Plimsoll immediately tried to extend it to beer or wine, and 
when this absurd suggestion was rejected, quite a knot of Members 
reintroduced it for all children under fourteen. Fortunately Mr. 
Bruce stood firm, but just imagine the mental calibre of men who 


‘want to make it a penal offence to give a crow-boy a draught of | 


beer, or to allow a child walking with his father to take a sip out 
of his glass of ale! Did it ever occur to Mr. Candlish, who 
was so strong about children “‘ carousing,” that to frame laws 
which children would break every day is the surest method 
of breeding contempt for law,—a much more formidable evil 
than even drunkenness? Or will Mr. Dixon, who boasts that he 


| 


| and engineering, and he could describe them with a force for which 


hands of the criminal classes. 


We regret to note the death of Mr. W. Bridges Adams, owner 
of the Fairfield Raitway Carriage Works, and in the éarlier days 
of this journal a constant contributor to its columns. To very 
great powers of invention he added a lucidity of statement 
| extremely rare among engineers, and great wealth of fancy. He 
had a curious pleasure in engineering prophecies, and we have 
often fancied, in reading his writings, through which only we 
knew him, that the carriage-builder had, in a former state of 
existence, written the ‘‘ Polyolbion,” and was always trying to — 
recover his lost power. His principal patents were connected with 
railway carriages, but he had “ ideas,” often of the most original 
and practical kind, upon every branch of mechanics, architecture, 





| most professional littérateurs would give their ears. 


A gentleman in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, who very much an- 
| noyed the tenants of contiguous houses by keeping ‘‘ harmless ” 
snakes which occasionally stray into his neighbours’ bedrooms, 
| is defended by a correspondent of Thursday’s Zimes on the ground 
| that all his snakes are tame, that bis boa constrictor coils itself 
‘round the children, as well as the heads of the household, in 
| mere play, and likes to be kissed by the children, and that he (the 


gives his children no beer, just offer a reason for thinking that , boa constrictor) makes the most beautiful picture in the world 
the way to keep boys temperate is to teach them that liquor is | When he decorates the lady of the house with his coils. “I sat 
| looking fora long time, lost in wonder, at the picture before me;— 
| two beautiful little girls, with their charming mother, sat before 
me, with a boa constrictor (as thick round as a small tree) twining 
playfully round the lady's waist and neck, and forming a kind of 
_ turban round her head, expecting to be pulled and made much of, 
like a kitten.” ‘‘ It seems to me,” he continues, ‘‘ mere prejudice 
| when snakes are not venomous to abhor them as we do,”—would 
he condemn us for disliking pet frogs or spiders trotting about 
the drawing-room ?—“ they are intelligent and harmless.” Per- 
‘haps, but a boa constricter with a cold or a stomach-ache might 
possibly take to his old trick of constricting his human play- 


the first luxury of the ‘‘ grown-ups ”? 


Sir John Lubbock reintroduced, in the debate of yesterday 
week on the Education Vote, his resolution of last year to the 
effect that ‘* it is desirable to modify the regulations issued by the 
‘Committee of Privy Council in such a manner as to give more 
encouragement to the teaching of history, geography, ele- 
mentary social economy, and the other so-called extra subjects, in 
the elementary schools of the country,” and remarked that to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic without teaching anything to 
which reading and writing are the mere keys, is like rating the 


kuife and fork above the dinner. Mr. Forster's reply virtually | fellow, by way of getting ease, and then what help would there 
was that if the dinner could not be got at without the knife and | be? A hermit living in a desert might fairly make pets of 
fork, the knife and fork would be essential conditions of the dinner, | suakes, but in the centre of human society it is hardly humane. 
and would be very properly insisted on by all dinner-seekers, but 
he denied that the need of inducing an appetite for the dinner | 





Consola were on Friday 92} to 92j for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——~»>—_ 


THE KEOGH DEBATE. 


E greatest of all the difficulties of the British govern- 
ment of Ireland is that, while the British House of 


Commons is capable of making and has made great and even | 


heroic efforts of justice to Ireland, its natural mind is so 
completely out of sympathy with the natural mind of any 
assembly really representing the Irish people, that it does 


almost more harm by its mere dehaviour, than it can ever do | 
For instance, Mr. | 


good by its most conscientious efforts. 
Henry James, in his very able and eloquent speech, carried away 
the whole House of Commons into the most passionate cheering, 
and yet that speech was one which simply could not have been 
delivered by an Irishman in any Irish Assembly; it was a 
speech not indeed animated by bigoted feeling against the 
Irish national religion,—had it been so, it might have been 
far more than paralleled by the representative of a Protestant 
faction speaking the views of his faction in an Irish House 
of Commons,—but it was a speech which, while intending 
to be just, was simply and characteristically obtuse to the 
moral features of the situation. It was such a speech as 
would have come naturally from the mouth of an English 
Protestant if—which is of course impossible—the Roman 
Catholic priesthood here had attempted to impose its will with 
a high hand on the English nation. Mr. Henry James, while 
showing his remarkable powers as a speaker and an advocate, 
showed himself also without the slightest glimmering of the 
instincts of a statesman. He had no imagination, no dream even, 
of the relation of the Irish priesthood to the Irish people. He 
had forgotten, if he had ever realised—which seems very 
doubtful—that the Irish priesthood have been by a history of 
common misfortune and common martyrdom so absolutely 
identified in interest with the Irish people, that it is simply 
inevitable that they should act as leaders of the popular party, 
and use their whole influence,—peasants do not dis- 
tinguish between the influence they have gained as patriots 
and the influence they have gained as priests,—to resist the 
powers arrayed against them by the unpopular party in 
Ireland, the representatives of the landed interest and of the 
Protestant union. The storms of angry cheers with which Mr. 
Henry James's very telling and unanswerable illustrations of 
the authority assumed and even flaunted by the Irish priest- 
hood in this election were met in the House of Commons, 
must haye made any loyal Irishman almost despair of the 
—, for the present of a hearty legislative Union. 

hose cheers were based, as Mr. James’s eloquence was based, 
entirely on the hypothesis that here was the exposure of a'| 
great and wicked conspiracy against the freedom of popalar | 
voting. Why, if that were so, the violent and often dic- | 
tatorial speeches of Mr. Bright and the friends of Reform in 


| as evidence of the equitable character of a judgment which is 
impeached not because it alleged and demonstrated the fact 
of undue sacerdotal influence,—a fact as clear as the sun in 
| heaven,—but because it alleged and demonstrated that fact 
in the spirit of a partisan of the opposite and almost equally 
undue influence, and lashed the sins of the sinners on one 
side, while showing passionate sympathy with the equally grave 
and much more anti-popular sins of the sinners on the other 
side. We have no hesitation in saying that when Mr. James 
adopted, as he did, Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment, not only ae 
regards the intimidation exercised by the priests, but as regard 
also the absence of any like intimidation on the part of the. 
landlords, he proved himself to be so blinded by violent pre- 
judice, that the burst of cheers amidst which he sat down. 
would be justly felt in Ireland as cheers for the apologist for- 
judicial partisanship,—judicial partisanship with the cause. 
of caste and privilege in Ireland. 

The position of the Government,—especially when we- 
remember that it is a Government, no doubt absurdly 
and very unjustly credited, but still credited, with active. 
sympathy with the party of Papal Infallibility and Jesuit 
intrigue,—was extremely difficult ; but we do not think thas. 
the Attorney-General’s speech was the best way out of the 
difficulty. No doubt it was very prudent;—too prudent 
in the narrow sense to be prudent in the larger and broader 
sense. When the public mind is really roused, non-committal 
speeches which carefully avoid any opinion on the justice of 
the case are seldom the wisest. They show want of courage, 
want of confidence in the justice and integrity of the Govern- 
ment itself. Sir John Coleridge spoke as if he were exe- 
cuting a dance among a labyrinth of eggs. He said 
—what no man in his senses can doubt—that very many of 
Mr. Justice Keogh’s sentences against the Galway priests for 
intimidation were just; and he added very fairly that the 
Government had not made up its mind, and could not properly 
make up its mind in the absence of much of the evidence which 
the Judge had before him, that any of them were unjust. So 
far all was well. But when he went on to assert that going 
so far with the Judge, the Government could not properly 
express any opinion whatever which would have the effect of 
diminishing the force of his judgment, he made in our view 
a very grave mistake. A Government which has to deal with 
such a matter as this, in which all Ireland is passionately 
interested, in which the dignity of Irish justice is virtually 
concerned, cannot afford to maintain the justice on one 
side of a controversy, and to ignore entirely the justice 
on the other side. Conceive the case of an Irish House 
of Commons dealing with this judgment. Is it even conceiv- 
able that a purely Irish Government, while refusing, probably, 
on the highest principles, to remove the Judge, would fail 
to pass any opinion as to the extreme and grave nature of his 
mistakes? We confess that we think Mr. Pim’s amendment 
was treated very badly by the Attorney-General on Thursday 











the Reform crusade of 1858 might have been so denominated. 
Mr. Henry James never gave even a hint that the line taken by | 
the priests was due, not to any difference on spiritual questions | 
beween the priests and the landlords, but to the agitation of | 
a question specially and warmly affecting the tenants and 
peasants, as tenants and peasants, on which the priesthood, | 
who are peasants in soutanes, had naturally taken up a/| 
very strong position. The Archbishop of Tuam, in one'| 
of the first letters he wrote on this subject, put this 
question of restitution for evictions in the very front | 
of the battle, and it was because he did so that the Irish 
landlords—Catholic and Protestant alike—took the violent line | 
they did in opposition to the popular and sacerdotal candidate. | 
View the thing as we may in England, no one who has studied | 
the evidence, and who is capable, as Mr. Henry James appar- | 
ently is not, of entering into the political feelings of the| 
people of Ireland, can have the smallest shadow of a doubt | 
that Mr. Justice Keogh was giving judgment on a great and | 
most profoundly agitating political strife, in which the land- | 
Jords and priests were each straining their influence to the, 
utmost, and that that judgment had, in the most violently | 
marked form, all the signs of the passions of a partisan who | 
was thoroughly enraged with the priests—not for their Ultra- | 
montane views or spiritual pretensions,—but for combining | 
with peasants to defeat the landed gentry of Galway. | 
That is the true rationale of the judgment to every! 


night, and had Mr. Pim himself been more of an orator and 
a statesman, it would have been easy for him to expose the 
excessive weakness of the objections to his moderate but most 
just censure. The Attorney-General says that to refuse to 
remove a judge, and yet to weaken his position on the Bench 
by a partial censure of his language, is the worst of all middle 
courses. But the alternative was not open. All Ireland and 
all moderate men in England have already censured the 
violence and passion of that most unjudicial language. 
Nothing that the Government could say or could refuse 
to say would make any difference on this head. It is 
simply impossible that Mr. Justice Keogh can ever exercise 
again the full influence in Ireland of a perfectly impar- 
tial judge. The Government of the country may hide its 
head, like the ostrich in the sand, or it may look the question 
straight in the face; but the only difference between those 
different courses will be ip relation to its own position, and 
not in relation to Mr. Justice Keogh. Indeed, it is in the 
highest degree probable that a temperate and guarded expres- 
sion of regret by the Government and the House of Com- 
mons at the violence of language which every man of sense 
regrets, whether he says it or no, would have diminished most 
materially the force of the resentment entertained in 
Ireland against Mr. Justice Keogh, instead of in any way 
weakening a judicial position which must for the future be 
very weak. We know the full gravity of the objections 


man who studies the evidence with the slightest tinge| against interfering with the independence of the Judges 


of political insight. And it can do little but harm to the| 


for any cause whatever short of corrupt judgment. 


Irish people to see the unquestionable and very numerous cases | Nobody imputes corrupt judgment to Mr. Justice Keogh. 


of sacerdotal violence paraded before the House of Commons! But almost everybody,—almost everybody who has read the 
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evidence and has understood it,—imputes violent party spirit | that the enthusiasm of the party in his favour amounts to a 
to him in relation to the great struggle on which he had to | “ miracle,” and that they have nothing to do except to follow 
adjudicate. We maintain that one of the most important of | the stream. One journalist, who with almost comic annoy~ 
the duties of a popular Government is to give a certain ance calls the movement an “epidemic,” still allows that it 
moderated and dignified expression to all just currents of has passed out of the leaders’ hands, and that in New Jersey, 


ular feeling, and that it would have been in the highest the most consistently Democratic of States, the party will 
degree worthy of the Administrative Government of the | vote as one man for its ancient foe. There is no reasonable 
United Kingdom,—if not of the House of Commons,—to have doubt that the entire Democratic vote and a considerable 
expressed candidly sincere regret for the tone and temper of a Liberal vote will be thrown for Mr. Greeley as the advocate 
judgment which it does regret, and which even Sir John | of State Rights. 
Ooleridge, with all his painstaking, did not succeed in hiding} On the other hand, certain incidents in the struggle are 
from the House of Commons that he did regret. It was | telling heavily and unexpectedly in favour of General Grant. 
hardly worthy of him too, to imply that the Government had | The electors appear to have been provoked into examining the 
sanctioned implicitly all the substance of Mr. Justice Keogh’s | grounds of the charge of corruption 80 constantly levelled 
judgment, by ordering the prosecution of 23 out of 36 persons | against him, and they do not find any, for we notice that the 
named by the judge as guilty of spiritual intimidation. There was | grounds of attack now taken are the President’s despotism, 
amost substantial part of that Judgment,—the part deciding that | Jaziness, and habits of self-indulgence, instead of the old in- 
the Galway landlords had been guilty of no such intimidation on | sinuation that he liked gifts very much. This change is 
the side of Captain Trench,—which this substantial agreement | greatly in his favour, for while a charge of corruption is 
with Mr. Justice Keogh did not even touch. It was quite | always sure in America of more or less acceptance, the charge 
open to the Law officers of the Crown to have declared that in | of despotism cannot mean much among a people who feel quite 
their opinion the evidence did not bear out Mr. Justice Keogh free, and who know that three months hence they can dismiss 
in that decision,—for it certainly does not. But this part of the despot by a peaceable vote ; and the other two must sound 














the subject was simply evaded by the Attorney-General, 
with that over-anxious caution that conveys a most 

inful impression of weakness. Assuredly the debate 
of Thursday night is one to excite a sort of de- 
spair in the minds of those who wish to see Parliament 
truly representing all the Three Kingdoms of the Union. We 
should have rejoiced to have heard the unanswerable justice 
of Mr. Justice Keogh’s condemnation of the sacerdotal inter- 
ference in the Galway Election duly upheld by impartial men 
in the House of Commons, but we should have liked to see the 
full evidence of their impartiality in moderate and tempered 
blame of his manifest and melancholy partisanship of tone. 
The fear which tied the tongues of the Government, and the 


gross prejudice which blinded the eyes of such an orator as Mr. | 
Henry James, took from the confirmation of Mr. Justice | to enable him to violate the Constitution with some ap 


Keogh’s censure of the sacerdotal order all the judicial im- 


to men who were in the Army, and kaow how hard Genera? 
Grant worked to secure his victories, just a little absurd. One 
does not defeat half a million of men by lounging about or 
discussing “trotters,” and no accusation of that sort will, 
under such circumstances, ever tell seriously on an immense 
electorate. Then, as everybody expected, as the struggle 
goes on, Mr. Greeley, though he shows himself unexpectedly 
dignified and reticent, evidently leans more and more to the 
principle which is his supporters’ passion, the doctrine of 
State Rights. The 7ribune, which once was always calling: 
for military repression in the South, now declares that whole 
region as peaceful as Massachusetts, will not hear anything: 
about the Ku-Klux Klan, and is inclined to insinuate that 
General Grant is very much in want of a few opportune outrages 
ce 
Mr. Greeley has not exactly informed his sup- 





of reason. 


iality with which it would otherwise have been clothed to | porters how far he will go in defence of State Rights, but it 


the minds of the Irish people. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
N R. GREELEY’S chance of the Presidency is becoming a 
very good one. The American correspondent of the 
Daily News, one of the coolest and most long-sighted 
observers in the Union, a man who during the long Civil 
War scarcely made a mistake, declares boldly that he will be 


elected, and it is plain that even if he does not carry a clear 
majority, the contest will be unusually severe. 





is evident he will go very far ; that he will amnesty everybody, 
will cease to protect the “ carpet-baggers”—that is, the immi- 
grants from the North—and will leave the whites of the South 
to regain their political power in their States if they can. 


| They will not try, we imagine, to re-establish slavery, or to 


compel work without wages ; but they will try to make it too 
unpleasant for negroes to vote against the landlords, and to 
reduce them politically to an inferior caste. The negroes, 
who, though ignorant, are guided by able men, and have the 


Either the | instinct of all servile races about their own interests, see this 


hatred of General Grant goes deeper than we had at first | Clearly, and are apparently disinclined to vote for Mr. Greeley, 


believed, or Mr. Greeley is far more popular than he ever 
supposed himself, for he is obtaining support upon which his 
warmest advocates at Cincinnati certainly never reckoned. In 





as they were expected todo. The “oppression of the South,” 
which so greatly excites the Democrats of all shades, has 
brought to the negroes an unhoped-for and deeply enjoyed 


the first place, the malcontents within the two parties which | Prosperity. Their personal freedom has become real. The 


nominated him are growing so hopeless of resistance that they | 


agricultural blacks work as a rule for a half-share in the crop 


are falling back one and all into the ranks. The Freetraders, | instead of for bare subsistence,—the land tenure in the South 


who were so angry with the nomination that they started 


Messrs. Groesbeck and Olmsted as separate candidates, have | 
given in their adhesion, believing that Mr. Greeley will allow 
Congress to decide upon their special cause; Senator Schurz, | 
who was at first annoyed, having wished for Mr. Adams’ suc- | 
cess, has publicly announced that he and his friends—that | 
is, an immense body of German settlers—accept Mr. Greeley 


tending, it would seem, towards the métayer system of Tuscany 
rather than towards the English system of ownership or the 
Continental system of absolute peasant proprietorship, and the- 
artisan blacks succeed in exacting wages of a dollar a day. 
Both classes are gaining homesteads of their own, keep pigs, 
ride mules, and display an extreme desire to save up 

in order to be independent, depositing, for example, two- 











unreservedly ; and the Ultra-Democrats or Irreconcilables, who millions of dollars with the banks set up by the Freedmen’s 
declared that they would never vote for an Abolitionist, broke to | Bureau. They are adopting the custom of marriage, to which 
pieces at the first effort of resistance. Not twenty men could be | immediately after the emancipation they showed some dis- 
found to sign their protest against the decision of the Baltimore | inclination, are thronging to school, and are increasing at the 
Convention. A man like Senator Bayard, a delegate who | Tate of one per cent. per annum, an increase quite equal to 
resisted the nomination to the last, and who seems to have | that observed in the advancing provinces of India. It would 
been driven to Europe by vexation and disgust, writes a care- | be much more rapid but for the great mortality among the 


fully weighed letter to say that Democrats must vote for Mr. | Children. The mass of them bid fair in fact to become 
Greeley, if they are to put an end to General Grant’s attacks Prosperous peasants, while for the few all political careers 
upon the Constitution. In the West, which has just received ave been thrown open. The Edinburgh Review, in an 
under the decennial rearrangement a heavier addition ‘article on the subject quite choked with facts, relates a little- 
to its representatives, the “farmer of Chappaqua” is so | Story which will explain what the negroes have gained since- 


popular that Mr. Gratz-Brown, an interested witness no doubt, | the emancipation better than columns of descriptive writing :-— 


but an honest man who has been fighting for Free Trade and) «fy the New Orleans Picayune, at the end of the year 


Abolition all his life, declares his majority in Illinois alone | 1 841, appeared the following advertisement :— 
‘Five Dottars Rewarp.—Run away from the subscribers on the 


will be 100,000, and 20,000 in Indiana, while in the South | 

. . . . . . } 

it is evident that he will obtain an almost unbroken white vote. 28rd November last, the negro boy Oscar Dana, an appeeniies t6 © 
e is of griffe colour, between twenty and twenty-. 


The Democratic journals which opposed Mr. Greeley most | plastering trade. 
furiously declare that public opinion is too strong for them, | one years of age, and about five feot ten or eleven inches high, 
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persons are cautioned nct to harbour the said boy under penalty of the 
Jaw. Wi'son and Patterson, cor. St. John and Common streets.’ 


In a New Orleans paper, issued in November last, appears the | 


romantic sequel to this advertisement. Among the deaths 


is the following :— 


‘In New Orleans, Wednesday, November 2nd, 1871, the Hon. Oscar | 


J. Dann, Lieutenant-Governor of Louisiana.’” 


Mr. Dunn, it is added significantly enough, was believed in 
New Orleans to be the superior of the white governor above 
him, but that is not the point. His election to the presidency 
of the Louisiana Senate is sufficient proof that, be the new 
government of the South bad or good, it has, at all events, 
opened careers to the negroes, has totally changed their posi- 
tion, has made them free men in the highest sense of the 
word,—that is, it has, in plain English, compelled the whites to 
allow the decree of emancipation to be fairly carried out. The 
negro leaders see this, and it is consequently probable, to the 
extreme disappointment of the Liberal Republicans, that the 
Negro vote will be thrown nearly entire for Grant. 
exertions are being made to send political missionaries among 
them, and one or two addresses to Mr. Greeley are carefully 
paraded; but the negroes as a body have been taught to 


consider the doctrine of State Rights as hostile to their in- | 


terests, they perceive that it is on State Rights that Mr. 


Greeley will be elected, and all their gratitude for his | 


former career will not suffice to bring them to his side. An 
able correspondent of the Nut/on indeed affirms that so deep 
is their dread of everybody not supported by the regular 
Republican party, that a negro who voted for Mr. Greeley would 
not be able to protect himself from the summary vengeance 
of his comrades. With the regular Republicans on his side, 
and the officials, and the negroes, and all who are attached 


to him as soldier rather than statesman, General Grant ought | 
to win, and we believe will, though the chances are becoming | 


so equal that his incapacity for public speaking begins to 
weight the scale aga‘nst him. A silent leader may be popular 
as long as he is not on the defensive, but silence will not of 
itself revive the spirits of a party which meets with unexpected 
resistance, and has nearly worked out its programme. 





THE JAPANESE POPE-KING. 
HE Edinburgh Review this week tells a story which none 


of its readers will find dull, but which is specially | 


interesting to ourselves, because it seems to confirm so com- 
pletely a theory we have often advanced as to the cause of 
that strange social phenomenon, the apparent arrest or ossifi- 
cation of civilisation in all the countries of the East. Some- 
times the movement has stopped at one point and sometimes 
at another—progress, for instance, having gone much farther 
in Bagdad than in Benares—but it has always stopped, civilisa- 
tion thenceforward becoming stereotyped. 
maintained that this phenomenon, which has perplexed all 
observers and daunted some of the most sanguine humani- 
tarians—Mr. Mill, for example—has been due to the intrusion 
of a religious idea, the notion that society as organised, say 
in India, or China, or Burmah, was divinely organised ; that 
change was therefore at once immoral and impossible, that 
the first and indeed only duty of man was to preserve that 


which existed, to act through life on the melodiously melan- | 


choly refrain of our own Litany—* As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end.” This ex- 
planation which, if true, is most important, because it makes 
a change of religion the condition precedent of any permanent 
progress in any Asiatic country, is strongly confirmed by the 
explanation a writer in the Review has offered of the recent re- 
volution in Japan. That revolution sets all our notions of the 
immobility of the East utterly at defiance. In the most secluded 
and unchangeable of Oriental Empires, in islands where to 
suggest change, or emigrate, or hold intercourse with a 
foreigner was a capital offence, a young man has in less than 
three years abolished a Constitution which has lasted cen- 
turies, has broken the almost sacred authority of the nobles, 
has reduced an armed caste of two millions to comparative 
insignificance, has introduced foreigners into almost all 
departments of the State, has reconstructed all branches of 
the Administration, has deprived the upper classes of their 
privileges, has allowed women to emigrate—an innovation 
almost incredible—has actually altered the immemorial 
costume of the people in the direction of the despised 
European dress, and has even ventured to modify in the most 
serious manner the national creed of the land. And all this 
he has accomplished without any serious exertion of force, with- 


Great | 


We have always | 


rts 

| out forming a new army, with the full approval, so far as can 
| be guessed, of the entire population, which, on the usual theory 
of Asiatic opinion, ought to be silently discontented or open] 

| in rebellion. The cause of this acquiescence—this willingness - 
| break in all things with the past, to abandon the immobility 
of the East for the restless life of the West, to exchange 
enjoyment for the incessant pursuit of it—is the existence of 
the Mikadoship, of a sovereign power so nearly divine that its 
decree can terminate the mental conviction that the existing 
order of society 7s divinely constituted. That conviction once 
changed, the Asiatic, from the most immobile of beings, 
| becomes the one least fearful of revolutionary change. 
| Nothing can be so fixed in the Hindoo mind as the sanctity 
}and utility of caste, yet no Hindoo religious leader, from 
| Chaitanya to Ram Sing, the Kooka head-centre, has had the 
| smallest difficulty in abolishing caste among all who accepted 
| his mission. The Hindoo, once convinced that his prophet 
condemns it, gives it up as rapidly and readily as a Yankee 

who accepts Joseph Smith as a Prophet gives up monogamy, 

| the ground-law of jis society, and his system of ethics. The 
ancient costume of Japan was yesterday perfection—the 

costume which a civilised being ought to wear, any other being 

as opposed to principle and light as a state of nudity would 


| seem to Western men—but to-day the Mikado has decreed 
that other costumes are admissible, and to-morrow therefore, 
the Mikado being by birth one of the deities, the mental 
| certitude of the Japanese as to the obligation of the antique 
‘uniform will have disappeared, and with it his reluctance 
to a change of dress. It is an evidence of this theory 
‘that some of the strongest orders issued by the Mikado, 
the one, for example, which crippled the armed caste, have in 
form been merely permissive, a simple intimation that right 
did not require them, and them only, to carry swords. All 
the people might carry them or none, and the most valuable 
of privileges disappeared. That a revolutionary Mikado should 
appear, that a lad trained in a seraglio under a system intended 
to reduce him to a nullity should step forward a keen, vigilant 
ruler, ready to work hard all day, hostile to luxury, and scepti- 
cal as to all that has been, is no doubt an extraordinary occur- 
| rence, but not much more extraordinary than the appearance 
| in Moscow of a Czar like Peter the Great, who was trained in 
'an even more enfeebling style, a style intended to destroy his 
competence to reign. The Reviewer, startled at the Mikado’s 
competence, is inclined to suggest the existence of a group of 
wise though invisible counsellors ; but counsellors of that kind, 
trained in the old beliefs, yet utterly revolutionary, are far 
/more rare than boys with a genius for government, an im- 
patience of idleness, and a quick receptivity to modern ideas. 
| A good many of them emerge yearly from Jesuit seminaries 
and other unlikely places—palaces, for instance, like that out 
of which stepped Louis XIV. to be the State incarnate— 
who would, with the Mikado’s opportunities, prove them- 
‘selves as competent to break down all that exists and 
lis visibly in their way. No counsellors could convert 
|an Oriental prince-priest, bred in a seraglio, into a labori- 
ous ruler, who works from morning to evening at his 
self-imposed task, despises luxury, and, himself deriving his 
power from his divine descent, teaches that in the service of 
the State birth is of no importance. A man of that kind 
in possession of a throne would always, in Asia, where a king 
who will work is a phenomenon, be a considerable ruler; but 
a man of that kind, possessed in his subjects’ belief of a 
special relation to the Divine, of incommunicable and super- 
natural wisdom as well as power, may do miracles, change the 
creed of a State by a decree, remodel society by an order, 
or revolutionise a system of government by a spoken intima- 
|tion. He possesses, in fact, the one privilege which among 
Asiatics is essential to the revolutionary leader, the privilege 
of deciding what is and is not part of the divinely-ordered 
scheme. That privilege belongs in a limited degree to every 
lawful ruler in Asia, and its possession is the one explanation 
of the obedience paid to the orders Princes have occasionally 
| issued on religious and ethical subjects; but it cannot be pos- 
sessed in the supreme degree except by a ruler whose breast 
is the depositary of religious as well as of secular law, and 
no such ruler is left except the Mikado, and the still secluded 
being whom we call the Grand Lama, and who, if by some 
|eaprice of fate he were a born captain, legislator, or theo- 
|logian, might shake Eastern Asia to its foundations. It is 
'and must be the rarest of occurrences for the Prophet to 
_ be also the King, and competent to both functions, but when- 
‘ever it occurs the “immobility ’’ of Asia disappears. How 
|far a ruler of this kind would be permitted to go before he 
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aroused scepticism as to his pretensions, whether the Mikado, | 
for instance, could order all Japanese to wear chimney-pot | 
hats, or enforce chastity before marriage, we cannot tell, but | 
we suspect he might go very far indeed. At least we cannot 
conceive of a sentiment deeper in a nation than the pride of | 
birth in an Arab, and Mohammed, the greatest of all who 
have occupied the position we are describing, destroyed that 
for ever as @ political force when he decreed that his black 
slave, as a faithful Mussulman and a good soldier and a 
«creature of Allah’’ to boot, should command an Arab army. | 


in time of war without the fear of death for mutiny or 
desertion? Can anybody exaggerate what the fear of 
instant death can effect with an ordinary civil population 
in times of danger? No doubt the statement is perfectly just 
that the reason death is so much feared, is that in such cases 
death for resistance is tolerably certain. No one can exag- 
gerate the importance of the element of certainty in the 
case. We quite agree that the penalty of death irregularly 
and uncertainly put in force, will never have the deterrent 
effect of the fear of certain death. Unquestionably, the 


Qne suspects naturally that the Mikado was consciously or most important of all the elements which affect the deterrent 
unconsciously in line with his people, that the weariness of | character of a punishment is the certainty or uncertainty that 
seclusion which he felt was felt by them also; that they were it will be really inflicted for the crime. So far we quite 
ripe for revolution, and revolution in his direction, when he | agree with Mr. Gilpin, and heartily concur with those who 
bade the revolution march; but there is no proof of this, no| say that it would be very desirable, if it be possible, to have 
evidence that his decision did not produce their willingness, | deliberate and intentional murder more clearly distinguished 
just as much as Wladimir’s decision that Christianity would in law from aggravated manslaughter, and the punishment of 
suit his subjects best produced their willingness to be Christian. death reserved only for those gravest crimes through which the 
One can hardly imagine the limit to the leadership of an | collective conscience of the community has received the heaviest. 
Avatar, or anyone invested by opinion with the rights over the | shocks. But even if this discrimination be left, as it is now, 
conscience that an Avatar must possess, more particularly in | to the necessarily variable judgment of a Home Secretary 
Asia, where the demand for self-sacrifice by a teacher always | exercising the prerogative of mercy, it is childish to maintain 
increases the willingness of the people to believe his right to that the fear of a penalty which will be either death 
teach. At all events, it is quite certain, from this example or penal servitude for life, can be less than the fear 
before our eyes, that a ruler who can in any way destroy the |of the latter penalty alone. If it were so, then the 
conviction that that which exists is divine can also destroy | latter penalty would be the graver and the most feared, 
the apparent immobility, the stereotyping of Asiatic societies. | and death would be regarded as a much lighter and more 


He can say to a society based on privilege, ‘Let privilege cease,” | merciful penalty,—a view of the case rational enough to our 
minds, but certainly not that taken either by the humani- 


tarians who advocate the abolition of capital punishment, or, 
as we believe, by the criminal population themselves, who are 
too ignorant and childish to take full account of the horror of 
a life shut out from all liberty and all hope. So long as the 
party that advocates the abolition of capital punishment 
exists, so long there will be ample testimony that the 
fear of death is deterrent, and that it affects the imagina- 
tions of a large number of the population as no secondary 
punishment ever affects it. The philanthropists are in this 
case the best witnesses against themselves. 

But the question of capital punishment is not simply a 
question of the absolute amount of terror which this penalty 
itself inspires, it is to a considerable extent a question also of 
the whole graduation of punishments in proportion to the 
moral recoil which the corresponding crimes excite in the 
public mind. We maintain that to lose the climax, as 
it were, in that scale of punishments, to lose the last expres- 
sion of public horror and hatred, is to lose an immense moral 
force in connection with the whole system of punishment, and 
to necessitate, moreover, the lowering of the whole scale 
to a very dangerous extent. If penal servitude for life 
is to be the punishment for the very highest crimes, 
‘for the wickedest, most cowardly, and most deliberately 
planned murders, you cannot have penal servitude for life in- 
flicted for any less offence, however dangerous. You could hardly 
put a man who had taken such a depraved taste for thiev- 
ing that he had been convicted, say, twenty times for theft, 
'on the same level with the man who had planned a wicked, 
deliberate, and cowardly murder. You would have to 


and it ceases ; he can say to a people whose creed is non-inter- 
course, ‘‘ The foreigner is wiser than you,” and the foreigner 
is imitated ; he can say Sintoism is false and Buddhism true, 
and Buddha is once more the revealer. We see no reason 
why if his mind swerved that way he should not establish 


Ohristianity by decree. 





THE HOUSE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
R. HENLEY is hardly sustaining his great reputation 
I for shrewdness when he argues that because murder 
occurs or is detected oftener in a later period of three years 
than in an earlier period of the same length, Capital Punish- 
ment cannot be so deterrent as minor punishments. Admit, 
what is not likely, that the increase in the number of murders in 
the years 1866-70, as compared with the years 1836-40, is real, 
and not imaginary ; that it is not due to the greater efficiency 
of the police, but to the greater frequency of the crime ;— 
admit this, we say, and who that cares for the trustworthi- 
ness of moral reasoning will be disposed to infer that 
such an increase, if it be an increase, proves that the 
punishment of death is not deterrent, and that there would 
have been no such increase if imprisonment for life had been 
the penalty, instead of death? Why, of all the conditions 
which affect the number of murders committed in a country, 
the character of the punishmentinflicted, be it ever so deterrent, 
is probably one of the weakest. You might just as well 


assume that because there has been a great increase lately in | 


the number of fatal accidents on the English rivers, it 
must be due to the diminishing dread with which drowning 











is regarded by the population of our island. Mr. Henley can| put the less deadly but absolutely irreclaimable enemies 
hardly be such a child as not to know that there ismuch more | of society in some other category than its most deadly 
periodical variation in the strength of the positive motiveswhich | enemies of all,—or if you did not, you would lose one 
stimulate men to dangerous actions, than in that of the negative | most powerful element in the efficiency of punishment, the 
motives due to the character of the dangers incurred. Just | rude expression it gives to the public horror and condemna- 
as a periodical variation in the taste for muscular sports has | tion. It is generally admitted that punishments are efficient, 
infinitely more effect in increasing or decreasing the number of | even in the sense of deterrence, in very close proportion to 


swimmers or rowers, than any periodical variation in the fear 
of drowning has in decreasing or increasing the number of 
persons who pursue these sports, so the periodical variation 
in the moral atmosphere of criminal life has far more 


their adequacy as modes of expression for public abhorrence. 
| A penalty that is decidedly excessive in the view of the publie 
| immediately loses efficacy on that account ; and a punishment 
that is under the mark, that under-expresses the public abhor- 





effect in increasing or decreasing the number of violent | rence, loses efficacy that it might have, in the same way. Now, it 
crimes than any corresponding variation in the fear of | seems to us quite clear that the loss of that highest and most 
consequences. Nothing can be more absurd than to take as a efficient of expressions of public abhorrence,—the final blot- 
test of the failure of the deterrent effect of a punishment, the | ting out of the criminal’s life on this earth,—--is a very serious 
fact that the number of crimes committed in the face of that | loss of this sort of efficacy of deterrent punishments, and must 
punishment often increases. You might as well say that the | tell most dangerously on the whole scale of punishments, be- 
mercury in a barometer had become less heavy because the} neath as well as above. We may quite admit that nothing 
colamn rises whenever the weight of the atmosphere at the | of scientific accuracy in the estimate of human guilt is even 
place is increased. The true measure of the fear of death is | possible ; that the highest public abhorrence must often strike 
to see what you can do with that fear that you can’t do with- | persons, who for reasons to which the public have no access,— 
out it. Would any German soldier in his senses propose misfortunes of origin and parentage,—are perhaps more worthy 
to keep a hostile population,—say in Paris or Rheims, | of pity than of loathing. But this cannot be denied, that the 
—under, without the fear of death to help him? Would loathing with which the public actually regards particular 
any officer in the Army undertake to rule a regiment crimes is one of the most powerful of the deterrents which 
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prevent these crimes; nor that the efficiency with which that | wretched Turk who crushes her people and mortgages her re. 
loathing is expressed, is of the highest importance for the! sources for his own pleasure and self-will ; if men such as built 
purpose of helping the dangerous classes, and the classes most | the Indian Empire commanded there an Arab infantry and a 
prone to crime, to realise what the character of that loathing | Nubian cavalry, maintained order by the sword, and extended 
really is. For all these reasons, we are well satisfied to see | education by the bullet—very rough means, which the century 
that the House of Commons, while more anxious than ever to discards, but the only effective means—we might conquer along 
introduce a more perfect graduation of the various penalties of | the great river a district to-day and a province to-morrow, sub- 
crime, is resolved to retain that highest and most graphic | due, settle, and tax tribe after tribe and chieftain after chieftain 
expression of public horror,—death,—for the highest and | till in a century we had changed a jungle full of wild beasts in 
most abominable crimes. the form of men into a state like Bengal, a vast tropical land 
| inhabited by semi-civilized and industrious freemen, to whom 

¢ order and security made every progress possible. No le. 
THE POLITICAL VALUE OF AFRICAN DISCOVERY. |for such tasks exists like the Englishman, it is his pee 
T is difficult, as we read the accounts of Dr. Livingstone’s | function in the planet, the capacity which makes him more 
travels in Africa, and Mr. Stanley’s adventures in the search | than a money-making machine; and no instrument like the 
after the explorer, to avoid a sigh over the little result which the | Arab, bravest, most frugal, and most faithful of all the soldiers 
world will gain from all that energy and capacity and heroic | that can live and fight successfully in the steamy heat of equa- 
persistence in endeavour. Scarcely any figure imaginable torial marshes, who has, in fact, without our guidance fought his 
could be grander than that of the calm old Doctor burying | way down through Africa to the cooler region of the Cape. 
himself for three years in the tropical marsh and jungle, | where, with his blood spoiled by admixture, and his civilisation 
beyond civilisation or communication with civilised men, | lost in the hungry desert, and his language degraded till it is 
tearing hunger and sickness and heart-break, and un-/ unrecognisable, he still as a ‘“ Kaffir,’ with a sheepskin over 
‘resting, unhasting, tramping on in his quest of the truths | his loins and a spear in his hand, stands up straight, a danger- 
the has devoted his life to understand. Nor is grandeur | ous opponent to the Highlander with his weapon of precision. 
wanting, though it be accompanied by something of the | Ifthe English officer and the Arabsepoy could but come together, 
comic in this other figure, that of the newspaper correspond- | with Egypt for their base and granary, that work could be under- 
ent who, in the regular exercise of his profession, moved | taken with as much certainty of result as the building of a 
neither by pity, nor by love of knowledge, nor by desire of | railway through Bengal, to the salvation of all the tribes it 
adventure, but by an order from Mr. Bennett, coolly plunges | would affect—for the Nubian does not perish out at white 
into an unknown continent to interview a lost geographer, and | approach, but develops under his influence into a human 
after months of sufferings such as only African travellers | being—and to the vast improvement of the British character, 
endure, attains below the equator an object desired | which requires work of that high sort to keep its fibre strong. 
by all mankind, to be repaid by the publication of a} Who would be the loser? The settled Arab of Egypt, who 
sensational despatch to the New York Herald. The | under British laws for the first time since Pharaoh died would 
utter bizarrerie of the whole story, with its extraordinary | reap the fruit of his labour? Or the Arab of the desert, whose 
mixture of self-sacrificing heroism and cold calculation, its courage, and endurance, and thrift would for the first time 
grand feats described with Herald eloquence, its great dis- | since Omar be utilised in a great work? Or the negro, who, freed 
coveries hashed up into messages for the cable, its pathetic | from his isolation and compelled to give up his savagery, 
incidents related with a careful eye to stage effect, must not! might be able to display the qualities which once made him 
‘blind us to the fact that a great deed has been accom-| master of the Valley,—qualities we will say, not to annoy 
plished, one which we must all wish should have a great | enthusiasts, as high as those of the men who grow such crops 
result. And yet it cannot have a great result. Dr. Living-|in Louisiana, and who at least are pro tanto, as regards 
‘stone’s patient toil of years, Mr. Stanley’s enterprising | those crops, beneficial to mankind. It would cost money? 
‘courage and Yankee fertility of resource have, as the politics That we deny. Egypt is richer than Bengal, richer potentially 
of the world now stand, accomplished little or nothing for | than any country in the world of the same size, Holland not 
humanity. We do but know, for all they have done, | excepted. It would cost lives? A great many, and how could 
a little more. We do not profess to understand | they be expended to better purpose? There are Indian officers by 
clearly from the medley of messages, telegrams, and | the dozen slowly dying in England of uselessness, disappoint- 
condensed reports before the world what Dr. Livingstone has | ment, and ennui, who, if but authorised by the State, in five 
discovered, but that is our fault, not his; and it is quite pos- years would organise out of the dregs of our population—men 
sible that when his narratives have been examined we may | useful only as manure,—and Arabs useless even for that, and 
find that we have gained splendid additions to our knowledge | Nubians now hardly above the chimpanzees, an army which 
of African geography, that we may know—know to a certainty, | would carry civilisation all down the Nile from Alexandria to 
and not merely conjecture—that a great chain of waters, lakes, | the Equator, terminate disorder, end slavery and plunder and 
and rivers stretches unbroken, except by rapids which science | torture, and lay before they died the foundations of a State 
‘might ameliorate, from the Mediterranean far away through the | so strong that under its protection a Continent might dwell in 
heart of Eastern Africa, to mountains four thousand miles from | peace, till its people acquired the slow-coming capacity for self- 
their debouchure in the West. That knowledge may be suffi-| rule. The men who now use the electric telegraph were not a 
‘cient repayment for Dr. Livingstone’s labours in investigation, | whit higher once. How any one who knows either history or geo- 
as a primacy among “our correspondents” may be sufficient | graphy, who comprehends what the sword in civilised hands 
repayment for Mr. Stanley’s in the search for him, but of what | can accomplish, or understands how feeble in comparison every 
direct profit will it be to mankind? Dr. Livingstone’s dis- | other weapon is, can denounce such an enterprise as immoral, 
coveries do not “open” Africa. Mr. Stanley’s enterprise | or even doubtful, we are at a loss to conceive. What other 
does not bring those great lake regions, those numerous tribes, | hope is there for those races? A thousand Dr. Livingstones, 
all that wealth of land and men, one whit nearer to the world | with all his splendid qualities, moral as well as intellectual, 
which alone could use them well. No tribe will be civilised | could do nothing for them in the course of centuries, com- 
by that kind of contact. No nation will be enriched by | pared with what could be accomplished by one Englishman of 
that kind of knowledge. No living man, unless it be Dr. | the Clive stamp leading a thousand English ruffians and ten 
Livingstone and Mr. Stanley themselves, will be the | thousand Arab savages to a work of civilising slaughter. We 
nobler, or the better, or the more competent for all that profuse | put the sentence purposely into that brutal form, for it ex- 
pouring-out of some of the noblest qualities of men, for all} presses precisely what we mean,—that the forgotten art 
that patience and courage and sagacity in the investigation of | of conquest, of killing a few persons in order that many 
natural facts. We shall know the interior of Africa as/| persons may consent to pass under the régime of law, is, in 
-we know of the existence of the North-West Passage, and the | certain ages and under certain circumstances—which ages and 
‘knowledge will be equally infructuous, for we have given up| which circumstances exist together in the African Nile Valley 
tthe practice of the only art, the art of conquest, by which | —the best, the swiftest, and the most humane instrument of 
such knowledge could be made fertile. civilisation. We know perfectly well that we shall not get 
It is conquest, not exploration, which the Valley of the Nile,|even a momentary hearing—unless, indeed, Baker finds 
using those words in their fullest meaning, requires—cdnquest | diamonds or gold down there—that we shall only annoy and 
of the old, vulgar, fertilising kind, conquest by bayonets and | affront men who, like Mr. Gladstone, hold that the moral 
bullets, directed by a civilised intelligence, animated by a| right to reclaim savages can only arise from a savage plé- 
determination at any cost of immediate suffering to get itself | biscite; but we know also that if Englishmen understood their 
obeyed. If England did but own Egypt, instead of the | duty, comprehended for one instant their true function among 
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the races of mankind, they would never rest until they had | little, and a few scientific economists know a great deal; but the 
commenced the next great task before them,—the civilisation | great majority of the public know absolutely nothing, have not an 
| idea of the data upon which their fortunes depend, or may be made 
to depend. Ask an average Englishman why be thinks Chili 
me . | likely to pay her coupons, and he will have no answer to give, 
SIX PER CENT, | except perhaps that m4 does pay them ; yet he will give a highes 

W* do not wonder that the approach of this gigantic French | price for the bonds than for the bonds, say, of the Russian Govern- 
Loan, which is to be placed to-day, depresses the English ' ment, about which he knows just as little, but which, at all events, 

Funds and most foreign securities; rather we wonder that the | are not likely to be affected by invasion. Of all who subscribed 
depression is comparatively so slight. At the rates announced, the | to the Honduras Loan, not one in ten can have known anything 
Loan will yield £6 3s. 4d. per cent., or say, in colloquial parlance, | about Honduras, or made any effort whatever to get any know- 
6 per cent. free of income-tax, and to thousands that must be a ‘ledge of the resources that wretched little State might possess. 
most attractive offer, how attractive rich men can scarcely under- | Nor does anyone ever take any serious trouble to enlighten the 
stand. The Duke of Wellington, who said ‘high interest is only | public. There is not, that we know of, anything like a trustworthy 
another name for bad security,” would, if living, rather honour | account of the finances of the borrowing States available to in- 
the poor man who tries to get 10 per cent. for his money by some | vestors, and thoroughly to be trusted by them, though trust- 
speculation like a shop, yet he thinks him foolish for trying a | worthy accounts of every Treasury in the world lie buried among 
speculation not much more risky in the way of bonds, which leaves our own blue-books. Still less is there anything like an exhaustive 
him free to use his time at his own discretion. The Dake, "account of the comparative solvency of the States, including, of 





having more than he wanted, did not realise the force of the 
temptation which high interest presents to the man who has just 
too little; a temptation so powerful, that our only wonder is that 
we have not a Honduras Loan every week. Just think what the 
difference between 3 per cent. and 6 per cent. means to the man 
with, say, £10,000, three children, and a house to keep up. It is 
nothing to the big capitalist in comparison with the security of 
his money ; but to the little capitalist it is ease, respectability, 
education for his children, relief from that worst of the minor 
worries of life, a necessity for incessant watchfulness over six- 


pences. -To a professional man in a county town £300 a year is | 
only decent poverty, while £600 a year is ‘‘ competence ”—there | 


is only one good definition of competence, ‘‘ as much as you want 
and lots of sixpences,”—a pleasant house, sufficient dinners, such 
society as he wishes for, and total fearlessness of his tradesmen ; 
and those things are valuable enough to justify, in bis own eyes 


at least, some small amount of risk,—as much risk, he thinks, as | 
To a man of that | 


there usually is in the conduct of any business. 
kind, holding £10,000 in Consols, and still more to a man hold- 
ing £5,000, an offer of 6 per cent. from a great State well known 
to him, a State whose history he can watch from day to day, a 
State which can hardly be insolvent from mere defect of 


means, must be almost irresistible, and we do not know that | 


he is wrong in yielding to the temptation. ‘The immense ad- 
vantage of such success being considered, the solid gain for years 
to all about him, the larger means of usefulness as well as of 
enjoyment, the education made possible for the boys and the pro- 
posals attracted to the girls, it may be well worth while to run 
the single risk involved in the transaction,—big, as with all deference 
to the Economist, we must consider that single risk to be. ‘There 


is no chance of voluntary repudiation in France, for those who fill | 


the armies hold the debt. There is nochance of insolvency in France, 
for even with £40,000,000 a year to pay as interest, she will be 
less taxed than Great Britain, getting as she does eo large a share 
of the rental, £20,000,000, which in England goes to the gentry. 


The contribution funciére, the sheet-auchor of the French Treasury, | 


goes in England to the lords of the soil. But there is a chance 
that she may fight Germany for her lost provinces, may be totally 
defeated, may be threatened with another huge fine, and may in 
. her despair render the levying of the fine impossible by repudia- 
tion. It is most improbable that so tremendous a catastrophe 
will occur, quite as improbable as that India will shake us off, 
and so render rupee paper worthless ; but it is possible, is ¢e risk 


by incurring which the fundholder will purchase his new free- | 
dom from the annoyances to which narrow means subject | 


him, and should be carefully pondered by all subscribers to 
the Loan. They may think, that if war breaks out they can 
sell out in time, but tLe new practice of extorting indemnities 
makes war-risks so heavy, that a declaration of hostilities, with 
Germany as one of the combatants, may involve a sudden fall of 
as much as thirty per cent. 

We have spoken of the extreme temptation under which small 
capitalists live, to invest in anything reasonably secure which | 
offers a high rate of interest. Considering the force of that | 
temptation, and the number of little capitalists, and the great 
interest felt by all classes in the subject of investment, the general 
ignorance, or rather indifference to information about finance, is all | 


| course, among the data of solvency the willingness of their popu- 
| lations to be taxed. As for the journals, the 7imes now and then 
| may give a distinct hint that such and such an undertaking is @ 
| swindle, and the City journals sometimes venture on an opinion 
|in favour of some loan; but for the most part they introduce 
|every demand for money silently, and their readers are quite 
| content, though they may out of sheer ignorance be accept- 
ing half the interest obtainable. That is really the case, 
| we take it, with regard to American Bonds. So far as we 
can understand politics, they are exactly as ‘‘ good” as English 
| Consols ; that is to say, they are as little likely to be repudiated or 
paid in inconvertible paper, and they are secured on an indefi- 
nitely richer property ; yet with people hungering for even frac- 
tional additions to their interest, they are nearly 50 per cent. cheaper 
than Consols. It is sheer ignorance, and nothing better, which 
keeps Chilian Bonds and United States’ Bonds on a level, ignorance: 
| discreditable to our national capacity for doing business. One- 
half the energy and acumen which English tradesmen display io 
ascertaining the solvency of their debtors would give them infor- 
| mation worth three, four, or five per cent. additional on their 
capital, but it is never displayed. How many of the crowd 
‘of eager seekers for investment take the slightest trouble to know 
what sort of a security Illinois Railway Shares are, though by not 
knowing they may, for aught they can tell, be losing interest 
thrice that of Consols, and very nearly as secure? Will any 
human being explain why Indian Four per Cents. should be 104, 
and Indian Five per Cents., called Railway Bonds, secured by the 
same Government on the same revenues, payable in the same coin 
‘in the same city, should be 105? ‘That is ignorance surely, if 
| there can be ignorance in finance. Americans say the first mort- 
gage bonds of their railways are the best security in the world, 
because by American laws the bondholders if unpaid can seize 
the railway, and it cannot therefore be the interest of even men 
like Fisk to give them sucha chance, and even bad directors always 
pay. We know nothing of the truth of their statement, and dread 
always the action of American State Legislatures ; but of all the 
‘crowd who will be rushing for French Six-per-Cents., and who. 
| think one per cent. additional a godsend, how many will take the 
trouble to ascertain if Americans really think as we say, and why 
they think so? As for the smaller enterprises, of which so many 
hundreds are quoted every month or week in City publications, 
the investing public, greedy as it is, will just out of ignorance: 
‘and indolence pass by undertakings which field to those 
who know things fifteen per cent., while rushing after rotten 
bonds which only profess to yield seven or eight. In the one case 
they would have, as they see, to inquire carefully, and in the other 
they think they can do without inquiry, and men who will grasp 
‘at pennies in business will Jose pounds in speculation for want of 
|a little industry. If there were a particle more energy, honesty, 
and confidence in the. world, 5 per cent. might be realised for 
the poorer capitalists of the country with as much security as 3}, 
but it will not be realised. ‘Che principle, for instance, of the Trust 
Companies, as they are called, the Companies which buy bonds of 
foreign States, or Railways, or Banks, or other undertakings, and 
insure their purchases as they would insure houses, is not ouly sound, 
but if they are honest and moderate, and reasonably careful, can 
be mathematically proved to beso. Yet these Companies are, with 





but inexplicable. Englishmen hold millions upon millions of foreign | exceptions, of course, of little use to investors. They give so much 
bonds, and if there is a subject upon which Englishmen are as a rule | to promoters, and want to divide so large a rate, and are so in- 
ignorant, it is the financial position of the States which offer the cliued to job hard, that the public distrusts them quite as much 
“‘illimitable produce of their printing-presses” in return for as the governments «against which they ought to afford an 
English gold. The dealers on the Stock Exchange know a very | absolutely perfect security. It is as certain that a Trust 
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for, say, American Railways, could be made to pay 5 per 
cent. with perfect insurance, as perfect as any great ship- 
owner relies upon to protect his shipping property, as that 
Consols yield 3 percent.; and it as certain that such a rate 


. Se, 
| words, while true rest demands a real diminution of the ex di 
P : pendi- 

ture of effort, it assumes a steady accumulation of the forces which 


| repair that expenditure. Now this alone is sufficient to show that 


it is a mistaken policy to substitute one form of exhaustin 


would, the security being granted, attract investorsin heaps; and, | effort for another by way of rest. Exhaustion of any kind draing 
nevertheless, what with ignorance, and jobbery, and greed, that the vital resources of the body, and it is impossible that any kind of 
certainty will never be of the smallest practical use. ‘The investors | exhaustion can be repaired as quickly while another kind of exhaus- 
would not understand, to begin with, what mathematical security tion is succeeding it, as it can be if no extraordinary drain on the 
meant, and would consider one system just as good as another, till | strength is going on at all. Why, then, should we not as nearly ag 
in the end the rascals would have it all their own way, and an idea | possible stop all needless expenditure of force, and adopt the quies- 
as well-founded as any proposition in Euclid would be discredited. | cent view of rest, the view which treats mental fatigue as a sort of ill- 
That is just what has happened in Life Assurance, a method of in- ness requiring the utmost economy of effort? Simply because unless 
vestment which could be made—if everybody knew mathematics and | the body is seriously sick, there is no such waste of the tissues of the 
were honest—as absolute a certainty as the raising of corn from | body as requires such a policy, while the exbausted mind is not 
seed, It is of no use to lecture, however, and our object to-day is to | refreshed any more than the body by mere indolence, but only by 
tell small investors that the new French Rente is a very splendid | that preponderance of the feeding, over the wasting mental pro- 
investment,—six per cent. with no trouble, or risk of voluntary | cesses—of which indolence is not always the best condition. One 


repudiation or of ordinary insolvency,—but that it is exposed | 
nevertheless to one very terrible war-risk. 





MENTAL REST AND CHANGE OF SCENE. 
GREAT many people are probably asking themselves at the 
present moment how they may get the most rest out of their 
vacation,—meaning by ‘ rest,’ simply the most freshness and efli- 
ciency of mind and body for the renewal of their work ;—and 
some are answering the question by saying that ‘the completer the 
change the better,’ and some by deprecating too much variety, and 
resolving that a few weeks’ perfect quiet at the sea-side will be the 
best restorative; while others again, who live in the country, and 


often hears it said that a night has left the mind unrefreshed 
because it was a night of vivid dreams. But is not every night 
really full of dreams which we totally forget, owing to the absence 
of any of that voluntary and conscious effort which is really the 
only connecting link between our dreams and our waking hours? 
And when we talk of the fatigue of dreams, is it not the fatigue of 
a half-consciously exerted will that we mean,—to which we owe 
not the dreams, but our recollection of thedreams? If this be true, 
the real cause of the fatigue of mind due to what we call a night 
of dreams, is not the involuntary activity of the imagination, but 
| the personal effort of the still labouring will by which it has been 
| accompanied. Indeed it is quite possible that the dreams which fill a 
really good night, and which, as unaccompanied by any such per- 











only go up to town for business, are telling themselves thatif only | sonal effort, we most easily forget, are the sources not of fatigue, 
their house did not want painting and whitewashing, the very best | but of refreshment and rest to the mind, through the fresh stimulus 
rest they could have would be to come quietly back to their books | given to mental faculties usually in suspense. Unquestionably, 
after enough absence to throw the world off the scent as to their | nothing can be less refreshing to the mind than mere torpor, for 
whereabouts, and live their long vacation at home in strict incog- | mental torpor, though it does imply a suspension of all fatiguing 
nito, while the world thinks them on the Scotch moors or amongst | mental effort, does not imply any new acquisition of mental re- 
the Swiss snows. Now have any of these got hold of the true secret | sources or life ; it covers only the negative side of what we mean 
of physical and mental refreshment, to the exclusion of the others, | by rest ia relation to the body, —the desisting from the expenditure 
or is there any standard at all by which we can measure the | of effort—not the all-important positive side, the assimilation of 
wisdom for ourselves of obtaining in our holidays the|food which is to supply the previous waste. True mental reat 
maximum of change? Of course what is the greatest rest for} must include both,—the desisting from all mental over-exertion, 
one mind will often be the least for another,—if for no other | and the acquisition of new mental resources to stimulate and 
reason, because the greatest possible external change will involve | enlarge the general stock of mental vitality. This is too much 
for one mind the greatest variety, where for another it involves far | forgotten in planning out times of rest. ‘here should be not 
too much change to be really taken in, far too much for the relaxa- | merely a complete interruption of all unusually exhausting 
tion which well-chosen variety affords. But though it is of course | forms of mental effort, but there should also be a gentle and 
quite impossible to lay down an external rule which suits all alike, | pleasant stimulus of those sides of the mind which are usually 
it is by no means impossible to suggest some principles of choice | east exercised in the ordinary work of life, those faculties whose 
by the use and application of which one might come to activity and brightness would enhance that of those ordinarily 
a wiser decision than hasty holiday-makers usually do succeed in | exercised, and so send the latter back to their accustomed work 
attaining. Men consider their business carefully enough, but | with new freshness and elasticity. 
they too often give no consideration to their holidays, and snatch| Thus men engaged in occupations which require, as so many 
almost at bap-hazard at the first idea which suggests itself. Yet|do, a constant concentration of the attention on small details, 
80 serious a blunder is often made in the choice of a holiday, that | should endeavour in their holidays to set themselves as free as 
it diminishes the efficiency and vital force available for the whole | possible from the necessity for controlling small details; but 
of the subsequent campaign, instead of increasing it. |in place of that, they should endeavour to place themselves 
There are two opposite blunders, both very common and both | within reach of as many scenes that will naturally >xcite and 
very serious, which diminish the efficiency of our holidays for their | interest their imaginations, without any effort of concentration, 
chief purpose,—the feeding of those powers by the activity and | as they can. In this way, while they give the overworked faculty 
vigilance of which we do our work in the world, whatever it may | repose, they will gain plenty of fresh life from the ordinarily sus- 
be. The one blunder is due to a false interpretation of the | pended activities of their mind, and so, in the truest sense, ‘ restore’ 
notion of physical rest suggested by sleep, and the other to a/ as well as reduce the expenditure of voluutary and tasking effort. 
strained interpretation of that notion of rest which is suggested by | And that is what we believe to be the true rationale of the value 
the common maxim that all change is rest. The one blunder is| of change of scene. For most people,—we do not say for 
that of the man who, thoroughly weary of prolonged effort, wants | all,—but especially for men of business and men of sedent- 
to have as little as possible occasion for effort of any kind in his| ary occupations, ordinary work involves a considerable strain 
holiday, and looks upon his holiday solely as a period of hibernation, | on the faculty of attention, exerted within rather narrow 
in which some vaguely conceived vis medicatriz nature is supposed | channels, where there is very little stimulus to close attention 
to be busy restoring to him the appetite and capacity for work except duty and self-interest. Thus a great many of us lose 
which he has exhausted. ‘The other blunder is that of the man | almost the power of attending without some external stimulus 
who thinks that the greater change he can have the more it will | to anything that is not iu the direct line of business routine, and 
profit him, and who runs over Europe or strains up glaciers and | so lose some of the most refreshing and vivifying of the various 
virgin peaks with the view of getting as violent a change from the | springs of mental life. To people of this kind there is usually 
sedentary labours of his ordinary work as a revolution in all his | nothing like change of scene, with its gentle but constant appeal 
habits can give him. Both these policies seem to be blunders, |to our curiosity, to our sense of surprise and admiration, to 
for this yery simple reason, that even bodily rest is not mere | ‘restore’ the mind without any strain on our volition, without 
quiescence, but the opportunity for an excess of the restorative over | any further pressure on the very strings which are the most worn 
the expending and wasting forces,—for an excess of those which | already. When we say that we want mental rest, what we really 
* geplace the wasted tissues over those which cause the waste ; and that | mean is that we want more life, more freshness and force of mind 
if there be no rebuilding or restoring forces at work, the quiescence | and vision. But the last way to get this is to become simply 
of the body only delays the moment of final exhaustion. In other | inert,—unless, indeed, it be the body also, and not merely the 
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mind, which is overdone ; for mental inertness is no rest, but rather | advantages, the method is extremely well suited for musical nota- 
‘rust. We want to be awakened to fresh interests, to see and feel | tion, and a fair musical library already exists in this character, 
involuntarily what we have never seen and felt before, or if we which is the one universally used by the blind in all countries 
have, that of which we have quite forgotten the true significance. where an embossed musical notation worthy of the name exists. 
* Change of scene is precisely what awakens in most men this ripple | At a conference of the American blind institutions held last year 
of fresh interests. The mere sight of new costumes, the sound of | at Indianapolis, it was decided to adopt generally for the American 
new words, the urgency of new customs, the new mouldings of | blind a modification of the Braille character, which certainly, in 
the landscape, the novelties of vegetation, the varieties of colour- some respects, is an improvement, but it is much to be regretted 
ing, all stimulate the power of involuntary observation and re- | if a dotted character is decided on that this should not be universal. 
flection, and so feed the mind without imposing the old exhausting Most of the educated blind, both in the Old and the New World, 
strain upon it. But we can quite imagine that for many persons | for the reasons above stated, agree in their tendency to prefer 
the best holiday and greatest real refreshmont would be the very characters consisting of prominent points to those formed by 
sedentary life from which so many flee. A man or a woman whose prominent lines. 
life is in society, whose training has been one in social tact, who| A very great advance has been made during the past year by 
has had neither time nor liking for anything but the skilful appre- the British and Foreign Blind Association bringing out two relief 
ciation of character and of the meaning of words and turns of maps of England, one for its physical geography, the other con- 
expression, surely could get a great deal more real rest in the sense taining the divisions of counties, &c, The geographical work in 
” in which we use the word,—i.c., not merely an abatement in the | both these maps seems to be satisfactory, and the methods em- 
outgoing of the effort which costs so much, but also an incoming ployed to render the geographical facts intelligible to the sense of 
of new vital resources, in the life of books and concentrated study, | touch leave nothing to be desired. The coast line, rivers, moun- 
than in mere travel and fresh stimulus to a kind of curiosity only | tains, tablelands, and watersheds are all indicated accurately both 
slightly different from that which is the main occupation of life. | to touch and sight in the physical map. These maps, when more 
A ‘retreat,’—like the Catholic retreats, if such a thing were generally known, will no doubt become extensively used in ordi- 
organised in society, would be the true holiday for a man or | nary schools, as well as in those specially devoted to the education 
woman of society,—a retreat in which the only occupation should | of the blind, for, ia addition to being embossed for the blind, they 
be books requiring real study,—that voluntary concentration of | are coloured and lettered for the seeing, and are brought out at a 
attention without external stimulus to it, for which there is so little | price which has hitherto been unknown in good relief maps, the 
opening in social life. There is far too little of individual adapta- | great cost of which up to this time has prevented their use in the 
tion in our holidays to the exigencies of our work. The unmean- | ordinary national schools. In the map containing the divisions of 
ing habit of sociability too often drives men into taking common | counties, an ingenious use of the Braille method of numbering has 
remedies for the most different complaints. If distraction is the | made it possible to convey, without confusion, an amount of em- 
natural mental resource for men forced into too constant a concen- | bossed information which has never been attempted before, as 
tration of mind, surely concentration of mind should be the natural most of the important towns are numbered and referred to in an 
mental resource for men who are given up to social distractions. | explanatory index; the headlands, inlets, and rivers are numbered 
; on the sea at a uniform distance of half an inch from the land, 
| which allows the finger of the blind person to sweep freely round 
THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. | the coast, while the information respecting each prominent feature 
HE duty incumbent on the community of attempting to is always close at hand. It would not have been possible for the 
alleviate the lot of its suffering members is now universally | tactile principles contained in these maps to have been worked out 
acknowledged ; hence hospitals and asylums have been founded for | by any but blind geographers. The principle on which embossed 
almost every ill that flesh is heir to. ‘The Blind have come in for | maps for the blind should be constructed having now been settled, 
their full share of sympathy, though in this, as in so many other | all that is required is a sufficient demand to make it possible to go 
cases, wisdom has not always gone hand in hand with benevolence, | on with the series, to enable the blind to have geography literally 
and sometimes the good done has not been unaccompanied by | at their finger-ends. 
much evil. No doubt can, however, exist as to the desirability of | An interesting attempt has been made at Greenock to educate 
improving both the methods used for educating the blind, and also | blind children in ordinary schools along with the seeing, and as far as 
that education itself. A marked advance has been made during the | it has gone this attempt has proved highly successful, as the blind 
last few years in both these respects, and what makes this the | children by this means derive many great advantages from their 
more interesting, is that this advance has been mainly due to the | intercourse with the seeing, and the expense and evils arising from 
exertions of the blind themselves. A controversy has been going | their long-continued isolatica in special asylums are avoided ; when, 
on for many years as to the best form of letter to be used for | however, as in the case of those intended for the profession of music 
tactile reading, and although opinions are still divided on this | a high technical training is indispensable, then a residence in a 
subject, yet some points appear to be finally settled, the first of | well-arranged special school becomes absolutely essential, as the 
which is that the blind who employ this tactile reading are the | art of imparting such knowledge in the way most easily assimilable 
only persons who are qualified to decide the question, or indeed | by the blind is known to very few. 
any other questions respecting the best methods of education| During the past year such a school has been established to train 
by touch, and for a seeing person to venture to decide on | the blind to support themselves as tuners, teachers of music, and 
such points is as ridiculous as for a blind man to give an |organists. ‘The greatest evil that the blind now suffer from is that 
opinion about the harmony of colours. This fundamental | it is so difficult for them to obtain remunerative employment. 
point being secured, all the rest will follow in due time. | Hundreds of blind persons of both sexes in London who are willing 
It was on this principle that the British and Foreign Blind | to work can find nothing to do, and the more favoured few who are 
Association was founded four years ago, with an executive | employed in making baskets, brushes, &c., are subject to such severe 
Council composed exclusively of gentlemen who are either blind, or | competition from seeing workmen, that with the disadvantage of 
whose sight is so defective that they are obliged to rely on touch, | their blinduess they can scarcely earn enough to support life, unless 
and not on sight, and who for the most part are well versed from | assisted by some form of charity. ‘The case of men in this respect 
personal experience in the various means of education used by the | is bad enough, but that of women is still worse, and this evil is 
blind in this and other countries. Their plan has been to bring | extremely difficult to remedy, forthe only handicrafts which can 
to a focus the opinions of the intelligent blind of all countries, so be practised by the blind are those which require the least skill, 
as to find out, if possible, which are the means of education best and in which, therefore, there is the greatest competition; we 
suited to their wants, making due allowances for the differences might, indeed, improve considerably by introducing mattrass- 
that exist among them in intelligence and tactile power. ‘The | making and upholstery as an industry for the blind, for this in 
most widely useful for the young and for the intelligent of all ages Scotland is found to be their most lucrative trade, and this is also 
appears to be a dotted system introduced into France in 1834 by the experience of the best managed American institutions. Bat 
M. Louis Braille, a blind pupil of the Paris Institution. The the experience of the most enlightened schools, both in the Old 
advantage of this system is that it can be written as well as read and New World, points to the fact that whenever the blind have 
by the blind with extreme facility, thus giving the power of | the requisite talent, and are properly trained to the profession of 
writing from dictation and of writing out exercises which can music, there is no employment by which they can obtain so good 
afterwards be examined by the teacher. Moreover, as the process | a living as by piano-tuning, teaching, and as organists. In Paris 
of printing embossed books is an expensive one, it is a great pianoforte-tuning has long been considered the best business that * 
advantage to the blind to be able to produce embossed manuscript | the blind can follow. About 30 per cent. of the male pupils obtain 
copies of any work they may require. In addition to these. their diploma as tuners, and these are all certain of success, mean- 
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ing by this that they are able to earn upon an average about £100 | admission of pupils is either through payment by parents or 
ayear. M. Guadet at the end of his treatise on the education of friends, or, in the case of destitute children, by scholarships 
the blind as tuners thus sums up his experience :—‘‘ Whenever which are raised by local subscription. Some of the large 
an art or trade is of such a nature that the blind can | towns have already subscribed for scholarships, and sent scholars, 
follow it on equal terms with the seeing, or in other words, Liverpool, in this way, sends nine, Leeds two, Glasgow ten, and 
that there is a peculiarity in it which causes a disappearance of other towns are likely soon to follow their example. There are 
the inequality generally existing between them, this art or trade only two children from London, and these are not yet fully sub- 
is especially well suited to the blind, and it is our duty to teach it scribed for. It is most desirable that some scholarships should be 
with as little delay as possible. Now, in pianoforte-tuning, the raised to provide for the education of some of the talented blind 
blind are not inferior to the seeing, but, on the contrary, possess | of London. It should be observed that these scholarships do not 
certain advantages over them; we must therefore train tuners. spring from a large endowment, but from annual eubscriptions, 
There is no fear of the demand ceasing, therefore we must train as so that the evils are avoided which generally follow in the train of 
many tuners as circumstances will permit.” rich endowments, and subscribers are likely to feel an interest in 
At Boston, U.S., though the blind succeed well as tuners and | their pupils’ progress, and may be expected to help them to obtain 
-organists, it is found that they frequently earn still more as employment on the completion of their education. 
teachers of music. There, the proportion of success among the | 
pupils is even higher than in Paris, and the average earnings are 
also higher. In England experience would at first sight point to » + 
an opposite result, for probably not one per cent. of the pupils of | COR RESP ONDEN CE. 
‘our institutions earn as much as £100 a year by the profession of | are l s 
music, but when more closely examined, this very failure still | VERSAILLES. 
‘points to the same conclusion, for the few who succeed have either (Pom 4 CoRResronpEnt.] 
shad exceptional advantages or extraordinary musical talent, while | If Paris is changed since 1869, so is Versailles, in a different 
many of those who have failed have done so simply because the | sense. The old stateliness still reigns there, but where is the old 
musical education they received was so bad that it was not possible stillness? The whole town is alive; the Belle au Bois dormant has 
for them to succeed. One cause why most of our English schools | received the awakening kiss of the lover, and all the rusty 
have hitherto failed to give their pupils in music an education | machinery of the grand old place is set in motion again. We had 
which would fit them to obtain a living is that the aim has been hardly reached the railway station, when the familiar drum and 
to turn out organists, whereas in those countries where music is | trumpet, so rarely heard in Paris now, came to our ears, and then 
successfully practised by the blind it has been found that, valuable | the tramp of soldiers, the roll of vehicles, hurrying footeteps, 
as an organist’s situation undoubtedly is as an auxiliary source of | cheerful, busy voices, all the sounds which one never used to hear 
income, and as a means of introduction in a new place, it is not to | at Versailles. A resurrection of vehicles of all sorts and sizes, and 
be relied on as a sole means of maintenance. It is true that some | of innumerable bony horses has apparently taken place, and some 
of our schools profess to teach the rudiments of tuning, but the | very smart omnibuses are plying between the respective stations of 
veault usually is that very indifferent tuners are sent out, and the | the rive droite and the rive gauche and the Chateau. The Essai 
‘public imagine that the fault lies in the blind so that the prejudice | Zoya! is in action in the very home and centre of the old French 
‘against blind tuners is strengthened. It is, however, not neces- | Monarchy. M. Thiers is established at the Hotel de la Pré- 
‘sary to go to Paris to see that the blind, are capable of becoming | fecture, which has added largely to its historic souvenirs since 
-excellent tuners ; the best tuner in Birmingham is a blind man, | the celebration of King William's birthday. Marshal Bazaine is 
who makes an extremely good living from tuning and repairing | lodged in a handsome house close by, where two sentinels parade 
pianos. But not only do our schools generally neglect the most | solemnly before the porte-cochére—all the world is talking of his 
emunerative branches of the profession of music, but the teaching | procés, when it has time and words to spare frem the tax upon 
itself is not what it should be. It can hardly be credited, for | matiéres premigres—and two of the Orleans Princes are walkiug 
instance, that with a perfect musical notation for the blind in| up the Boulevard de la Reine. The little town looks very 
general and daily use at Paris, within twelve hours of London, and | prosperous, under the bright sunshine, everybody is chattering, 
which has been in full operation ever since 1834, we should be so | men with shiny black portfolios under their arms are flitting about, 
apathetic as not to have introduced it into our principal blind | nurses and children are wending their way to the park ; everything 
schools long ago, yet such is really the case. Can we wonder, looks so pleasant, that we feel we have no business to be thinking 
then, at the lamentable result that hundreds of talented English | so much about the Prussians, and tracing out the disposition of 
diind musicians are forced to obtain a scanty subsistence by basket- | the head-quarters of the invaders, or recalling anything disagree- 
making, &c., or are obliged to perform in public-houses, while if able to mind. But we learn from a few sentences of a conversa- 
they had received a better education they would have been earning | tion which we catch in passing, that two men have been shot this 
@ good living as respectable and useful members of society? It is} morning at Satory,—two ruffians of the worst description, 
to wipe out this national disgrace that the ‘* Normal College and | who have died like the desperadoes they were, aud who ought 
Academy of Music for the Blind” hasbeen established, with a view to | not to have been classed as political offenders at all. It is a 
-give a thorough general and musical education to those who have | reminder that all is not so pleasant at Versailles as it looks. 
suflicient ability to make it likely that they will be able, by the aidof} We turn into the long avenues which lead to the ‘Trianons, 
a good education, to maintain themselves as musicians. The pro-|for it wants an hour yet to the opening of the sance 
moters, knowing theextreme difficulty of their task, have endeavoured | of the Assembly, and we wish to see the place where the 
to unite as many elements of success as possible. They have obtained saddest memories of all are uneffaced memories still. In Paris, 
the services as principal of the College of Mr. F. J. Campbell, | the Great Revolution has had so many successors that one loses 
@ bliud gentleman, to whom the success of music as an employ- sight of it; it is rolled back into the past; but at Versailles it 
ment for the blind in America is mainly due. Mr. Campbell was | remains, its ghosts still sweep along that terrible terrace, and people 
for thirteen years musical director of the Perkins Institution at | the garden of the little Trianon, where the sunshine is scattering 
Boston, where he has already done what he is now attempting to itself through the trees on the parterres where the last Dauphin 
4o for the English school. Dr. Howe, the head of the Perkins of France planted rootless flowers, and his father me litated sadly 
Gnstitution, with a liberality and a largeness of view that cannot | upon “le grand malheur d’étre roi.” We are quite alone in the 
be too highly praised, has allowed Mr. Campbell to select the best | garden, and in all the avenues there is no one within sight,—no 
teachers from his institution, so that the new school starts with | concierge, no sentinel, no gendarme, all the palace windows are 
the advantage of a highly-trained class of teachers accustomed to | closed, but the gates lie open, and the walls are not marked 
work together. ‘The situation chosen is close to the Crystal | ‘‘ Propriété nationale.” The formal beauty of the place is un- 
Palace, where arrangements have been made to enable ' changed, and the peacefulness of it is indescribable. ‘The first time 
the pupils to profit by its many advantages,—musical and I saw the ‘Trianons was in the early days of the Second Empire, 
others. Special attention is paid to the due development of the when Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were on a visit to the 
physical as well as of the intellectual powers of the pupils, and ' Emperor and Empress of the French, when a grand ball was given 
gymoastics, running, and athletic games are carried on with | in the Salle des Glaces, at the Chateau, and the Empress had the 
#igour in the large playground attached to the College. It is | boudoir of Marie Antoinette at Trianon restored for the pleasure of 
-amusing to see these blind town children climbing the trees just | her royal guest, precisely as the daughter of the Casars had left it. 
‘Tike other boys, and no doubt this climbing propensity, surviving On that occasion it was especially pointed out to me that the little 
-even the loss of sight, would furnish Mr. Darwin with another clock upon the writing-table was oue which Louis Seize had made 
proof of the arboreal habits of our ancestors. The mode of, for his wife, and that it was a particular favourite with Louis 
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there will be a strong muster of ‘‘the extreme Left.” It is ag 
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Philippe, who had wound it up himself just before he left Versailles | 
for the last time. | natural to want to see the extreme Left, as it is to want to get 

In the silence, which we do not feel disposed to break, it | near the rails when the beasts are fed at the Zoological Gardens, 
eccurs to me that I have a French book of prayers in my | and to want to peep under the python’s blanket ; so we keep an 
pocket, in which is the will of Louis Seize, written in the Temple eager look-out, as deputy after deputy comes in, pute his 
.on Christmas Day, 1792, and we read that solemn document, which | portfolio on the ledge of the long desk before him, lays his news- 
thas received from time to time such solemn commentary. It is paper beside it, and puts down his hat. A desolating monotony 
lengthy, and we dwell on two passages :—‘ Je recommande mes | of attire prevails. All the coats are of black alpaca, all the 
enfants & ma femme; je n'ai jamais douté de sa tendresse | waistcoats and many of the trousers are white, broad-brimmed 





«aternelle pour eux ; je lui recommande surtout d’en faire de bons | 
Chrétiens et d’honnétes hommes; de ne leur faire regarder les 
grandeurs de ce monde-ci (s'il sont condamnés a les éprouver), que 
‘comme des biens dangereux et périssables, et de tourner leurs 
zegards vers la seule gloire solide et durable de I’éternité.” (This 
was no doubt the text-book of the after-life of his daughter, ** the 
only man of her family,” and the most unpopular of princesses.) 
4‘ Je recommande a mon fils, s'il avait le malheur de devenir roi, 
de songer qu'il se doit tout entier au bonheur de ses concitoyens : 
qu'il doit oublier toute haine et tout ressentiment, et nommément 
tout ce qui } rapport aux malheurs et aux chagrins que j’éprouve, 
qu'il ne peut faire le bonheur des peuples qu’en regnant suivant 
des lois; mais en méme temps qu’un roi ne peut se faire respecter, 
tt faire le bien qui est dans son coeur qu’autant qu'il a l’autorité 
aécessaire, et qu’autrement, étant lié dans ses opérations, et 
m'inspirant point de respect, il est plus nuisible qu’utile.” We 
sare tracing the commentaries on this supplied by the brothers of 
the first and last Bourbon who regarded the French people as his 
4‘ concitoyens,” when a loud-striking clock reminds us that it is 
eighty years after, and time for us to proceed to the theatre, there 
to behold the Essai Loyal in action, to listen to the measures by 
which the President of the Republic, historian of the Revolu- 
ition, the Consulate, and the Empire, proposes to raise the means 
of paying the indemnity to the Emperor of Germany (who 
accepted the Imperial Crown in the Salle des Gilaces, and dis- 
tributed decorations to his troops under the shadow of the statue 
of the Grand Monarque), and to hear the Duc de Broglie, in his 
<apacity as Minister of Foreign Affairs, read the report of the 
Treaty just concluded, the hard conditions and inevitable 
acceptance of which are already known. 

A few soldiers standing about a gateway close to the Hotel des 
Reservoirs, a woman selling folding maps of the Salle, with the 
mames of the Deputies marked under the numbers of their seats, 
‘and a couple of dogs, muzzled, I regret, for the sake of the 
Republic, to observe, form a very unimpressive group at the 
entrance. Then come a narrow doorway and a passage with 
canvas walls, precisely like the approach to a circus, a hulking 
conscript en faction, and at the end a winding stair, which we 
-azscend, to a dirty landing-place, with an umbrella department, 
where we are deprived of our sunshades and invested with clumsy 
‘wooden badges whereby to reclaim them. Then we are ushered 
tinto the tribunes, corresponding with the dress-circle of a theatre, 





where there is a large assemblage of spectators, and whence 
‘we observe that the Deputies are mustering rapidly, and that | 
we never saw so many bald heads under one roof at the same | 
‘time. We know that the Assembly sits in the sulle de 


Leghorn bats with black ribbon bands prevail, and there is a show 
of gaiters unparalleled within our experience. When we have 
got the topography of the Salle well into our heads, we venture to 
remark that the “Right” and the ‘*Centre Right” look very 
serious and respectable. Here comes M. Jules Grévy, the 
President of the Assembly, accurately dressed, and looking 
like a novelist’s notion of a London banker, as bankers were 
in the days before panics. Here comes M. Casimer Périer, 
very big and burly, and looking so good-natured that we 
implicitly believe him by and by, when he declares that he 
is deeply grieved by the necessity which compels him to oppose 
M. Thiere on the matter of the impéts. Here come M. Brame, 
who speaks lengthily, in the course of the debate, with great im- 
petuosity and a profusion of gesture, seriously impaired in its effect 
by the tightness of his coat-sleeves ; M. Jules Simon, M. Jules Ferry, 
the Duke d’Audriffet Pasquier, a crowd of nobodies in particular, 
and General Changarnier. We are following him with our eyes 
as he moves to his seat, stopped at every step by outstretched 
hands, when a lady just behind us says, ‘‘ Voila les Princes!” and 
Duc d’Aumale walks up to the benches behind those of the 
Ministry, followed by the Prince de Joinville. We speedily 
discover that our neighbours are not Orleanist in their sympathies. 
They are merry at the expense of the Prince’s deafness and the 
Duke’s bids for popularity, which they pronounce to be niais. He 
has lived too long out of France, they observe, if he imagines French- 
men are to be taken in by such devices; or that they forget the 
tradition of family treason; he has, it appears, been making bimself 
rather cheap, and our neighbours decline to believe in the patriotism 
and disinterestedness of an Orleans. In vain does the Duke bring 
his pictures from Twickenham and exhibit them to the public 
gratis at Chantilly. In vain does he cultivate the good graces of 
the bourgeoisie. “Il n'est ni prince, ni bon prince!” says a lady 
whose epigrammatic turn we have previously remarked. For a 
minute the actual scene vanished from before our eyes, and the 
theatre was filled with the courtiers of Louis Seize and his Queen, 
spectators of a grand representation by command. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was somewhere in the background, and among the priaces 
of the blood was Philippe d’Orleans, afterwards dit Egalité! But the 
actual scene returned with much increased interest, for the Presi- 
dent of the Republic came in carrying a white portfolio, or an enor- 
mous official envelope which looked like one, and made bis way to 
a seat like an auctioneer’s pulpit in miniature. If the term 
‘‘dwarf” did not usually suggest deformity as well as littleness, 
the popular epithet Nain-géant would perfectly apply to M. 
Thiers; but he is a symmetrical mite, neat, dapper, though, 
like Sim ‘Tippertit’s legs, ‘‘stupendously little.” I hardly 
knew how little until, afterwards, I chanced to notice that 





-spectacle, and we have seen the theatre before, when its 
stillness was a more suggestive contradiction of its decor-| Louis Blanc standing beside him looked tall in comparison. 


‘ations than its stir and excitement are now, and yet we| With his dark, withered face, his bright spectacles, his tiny figure, 
feel a sort of surprise that it should look so like a theatre, | his steep head, thickly covered with hair like white spun-glass, 
and begin with a feeling of unreality which lasts all the time | and his fidgetty little hands, which,—when he contradicted 
The President's chair, the decorated table, the | the speakers, flitly and frequently, pushed up and out 
‘seats for the officials disposed in demi-lunes at either side, the | before him, reminding us irresistibly of Miss Mowcher,— 
“* tribune ” with its little staircases, the big bell, the rails, the sym- | M. Thiers enthralled our attention. Even with the assistance 
«metrical packets of documents, the gentlemen in black, all these | of his hair and his complexion it is impossible to believe 
occupying the stage, and defined by the painted draperies of in his age ; his vitality isso real, his sprightliness is so remarkable. 
crimson and gold, held back by cherubs supporting the escutcheon | He gets lost in a crowd, he climbs into his seat, like a small child ; 
of France charged with the Bourbon lilies ; the lines of “* boxes” | he squeaks like Punch feebly represented by a tired performer ; his 
with velvet balconies and gilded fronts, the assemblage of ladies, | most impressive remonstrances against the facts and figures of 
and especially the applause, so accordant with our notions of a | commerce and the deductions of its Chambers were delivered like 
theatre, and so discordant with our notions of a deliberative and the utterances of a penny trumpet iu trouble, his gestures re- 
governing assembly, make it very difficult for us to realise that | semble those of a refractory child refusing to be “ dipped ;” and 
tliis is all in earnest. Of course we want to know who every-| yet he is an impressive little man, and though be did not 
hody is, and we wish it were consistent with liberty, fraternity, and | believe in railroads in 1840, and never could speak a word of 
equality that each Deputy should be compelled to go direct to his English, and seems to English people hopelessly in error in his 
own place, and not permitted to stir from it until we had identified | Protectionist policy, his very obstinacy is interesting. He, at 
him by our map. But in default of this desirable arrangement, | least, is painfully and desperately in earnest. He talks a great 
we are pleased to observe that our nearest neighbours among | deal, and there is a perpetual coming and going about him, until 
the “‘ assistance” are well informed, and have with them some | the sednce formally commences, and gradually the whole of the 
friends to whom they are pointing out individuals of note. We | Salle is filled. 

profit by their vicinity almost immediately, for they hail the| You know all about the sdance,so I need say nothing. You 
arrival of M. Jules Favre with enthusiasm, and announce that | know how M. de Broglie read the report, and how the Assembly 


of our stay. 
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received it. They are a disorderly Assembly in our eyes, a shriek- | announced his intention of removing all the theological students 
ing, roaring, hand-clapping, arm-extending Assembly, more like | belonging to this diocese to Freising, where he has a theological 


unruly schoolboys than grave and for the most part middle-aged, 
representatives of a still great nation ; rude, intolerant, violent ; 
and we wonder at M. Casimir Périer’s patience and M. Pouyer- 
(Quertier’s courtesy towards them ; but when the hard terms of the 
new Treaty are plainly defined, and the Duc de Broglie’s heavy 
For 
all the men assembled there feel with intensity the great pang of 
the powerlessness of France, and we look on with agonising pity 


task is done, our hearts beat and our breath comes short. 


at that sullen throe of a beaten country’s pain. 


Among the harmless Conservatives on the Right, a scrupulously 
neat elderly gentleman, in nankin waistcoat and trousers, with 


gaiters to match, attracted our attention and secured our respect. 


He came in early, went direct to his place, spoke to nobody, dozed 
until the séance commenced, then placed a white and gold bag 


of chocolate bonbons in the crown of his hat between his knees, 
and began slowly eating the contents of the bag. 
hurried himself, and he never left off; he sat quite still, 
he never lifted his eyes from his bonbons; and he said, in an 
ordinary tone, at intervals, when the right person was speaking, 
‘+ T-r-8-s—b-i-e-n—t-r-é-s—b-i-e-n.” We left him sitting in 
his place, and waiting until the crowd of Deputies, swarming into 
the resuscitated vehicles, should have taken their tumultuous way 
to the railway-station. 

Late in the evening we were walking in the Champs Elysées, 
and we came to a stand-still on the outskirts of the crowd collected 
at the Alcazar d’Eté. A young lady, in evening undress, was 
singing a pathetic song, about ‘ L’Al-sa-ce,”—on her head she 
wore the neuds Alsaciens, which are the latest form of patriotic 
sentiment as illustrated by millinery. She was succeeded by a 
comic personage, attired as a streetsweeper, who sang, with suitable 
and ferocious pantomimic action, the song of the “ balayeur.” 
This melody relates how the Dalai has functioned since old times, 
sweeping away the kings who never more shall govern France, the 
Emperors who never more shall betray the Army and the sacred soil 
to the cowardly stranger, the tyrants who never more shall have 
any sort of representatives in a free, equal, and fraternal country, 
in which Utopia is to be realised, beginning from the day after 
to-morrow, at the latest. But the balayeur does not mean to lay 
aside his broom, on the contrary, he proposes to go on sweeping 
very clean indeed, for,— 

“Tl y a tant de choses & balayer.” 
And as we leave him, sweeping furiously, we think he is quite 
right, and that his concluding sentiment is the truest truth we 
have heard to-day. F. C. H. 








LETTERS TO: THE EDITOR. 

er wi 
THE JANSENISTS AND THE OLD CATHOLICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am told that the Spectator has been wondering with what 
face Dr. Dollinger could welcome the Jansenist and heretical 
Archbishop of Utrecht. As I happen to have heard Dr. Dollinger 
state what would be his answer to such a question, perhaps you 
will kindly allow me to satisfy you and others who may think as 
you do on the subject through*the medium of your paper. Dr. 
Déllinger’s answer would be this,—that he agrees with Pope 
Benedict XIV. in thinking the “ Jansenist heresy” a piece of 
humbug, trumped up by the Jesuits to suit their own purposes; 
that the Church of Utrecht is not heretical and not rightly ex- 
communicated; that it is therefore open to him or any other 
Catholic to welcome the Archbishop or any other member of that 
Church. 

Perhaps you will also allow me to state what are the facts about 
a matter much misunderstood, not only in England, but in Ger- 
many itself,—the appointment of the two infallibilist Professors at 
this University. No new Professors have been appointed. Two of 
the existing staff have received additional pay from the Govern- 
ment on condition of their delivering additional lectures, viz., in 
ecclesiastical history and philosophy, for the theological students, 
who are forbidden by the Bishops to attend the lectures of Dr. 
Dillinger and Dr. Friedrich. One of these two Professors, Dr. 
Silbernagel, had already been delivering lectures on ecclesiastical 
history on his own responsibility, before his salary was raised by 
the Government. 

Had the Bavarian Government not appointed two Professors to 
deliver these courses of lectures, which all students in theology 
have to attend, the Faculty of ‘Theology in this University would 
have been ruined. ‘I'he Archbishop of Munich had already 


He never 


college. Other Bishops would have followed his example, for 
most of them have such colleges, and the University would have. 
lost all its theological students. 

The Bavarian Government then, instead of having made ex- 
traordinary concessions to the Ultramontanes, has done the very” 
least that could be done under the circumstances. That its policy 
is not in that direction has been conspicuously shown by a recent 
decree of the Cultus-Minister that, in the Gymnasiums, history 
| shall cease to be “‘ confessionel],”—denominational. There shall be 
| only one teacher of history for scholars of all creeds. Under the- 
/old system, the Catholic teacher of history was commonly the 
| same person who gave the religious instruction, i.c.; a@iMest, and 
| the history taught was not very satisfactory. I may add that E 
| write this neither at Dr. Dollinger’s request nor with his know- 
| ledge.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. 


| MR. KNIGHTAND THE DUNDEE “FREE” PRESBYTERY. 
| (To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

| Srr,—In one of those little articles at the beginning of the Spectator, 
| to which so many of us are indebted for Liberal opinions without 
the pain of thinking, there is the following sentence :—‘* We trust 
and believe that Mr. Knight will not commit himself to the very 
unintelligible proposition the affirmation of which is required of 
him.” And the proposition is, ‘‘ that the Unitarian body forms no 
part of the Church of Christ.” Surely there are hundreds and 
thousands of sensible religious men who would not only not com- 
mit themselves to such a proposition, but would flatly deny it. A 
thing, however, may very easily be done by a layman which can 
only be done by a clergyman with pain and loss. It is very easy 
to say ‘‘ we trust and hope Mr. Knight will not,” &c., &c., but 
let those who indolently say so consider what is involved in the 
satisfaction of these wishes. Mr. Knight may have to defend him- 
| self through a course of wearisome and expensive litigation, and 
| may possibly, as the result of it, be suspended or deprived. I have 
not the honour of knowing Mr. Knight, nor do I belong to his 
| Church; but the case is a fair one to illustrate what must, from time 
| to time with growing frequency, happen in other religious commun- 
| ions. The current of the age is not toward martyrdom for speculative 
opinions ; and it is hard to call upon the clergy—men who have been 
specially educated for these professions, who have no other to which 
they can turn to obtain a livelihood, and who are often burdened 
by large families—to come out to the lions, while the lay Spectators, 
reposing in the luxury of Liberalism, repay the martyr with en- 
lightened, if languid applause. Of course, we ought alll to be willing 
to be martyrs if it be necessary, but let laymen show that they 
can suffer in the cause for which they think the clergy should die,. 
and let them say practically whether they will permit a clergy- 
man to go to the workhouse because he will not ‘‘ repudiate the 
Unitarian body as forming no part of the Church of Christ.” I 
am a country vicar, but not being any more eager for martyrdom. 
than the generality of laymen, will you allow me to subscribe: 
myself, yours, &c., Eye? 











DEAN STANLEY'S EDINBURGH LECTURES. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A.M.” must excuse me for declining 
to follow him further into the question of the ‘* Moderates.” I 
am quite content to leave my statements in the hands of your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. STANLEY. 


ART. 
—_?>-——_ 
BETHNAL-GREEN MUSEUM. 

Tue collection of pictures and other works of art which Sir 
Richard Wallace has with such genuine kindness lent for exhibi- 
tion at the Bethnal-Green Museum, is one of extraordinary extent 
and value. The pictures, without including miniatures, number 
| between 700 and 800; and it is the object of these notes to indi- 
cate, however imperfectly, the great beauty and value of the 
collection. ‘The schools represented are the English, Dutch and 
| Flemish, Italian, Spanish, and French ; the Dutch, Flemish, ané 
French in great abundance; the others more sparingly. 
Beginning at the head of the south staircase, the pictures 
are arranged in the order above mentioned, an order which 
may be conveniently followed here. Indeed a better name 
it would be hard to find than Reynolds to introduce a visitor 
| into the upper realms of Art. Some of our great artist’s greatest 
{and most famous works are here. Such are ‘“‘ The Strawberry 
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Girl” (20), and ‘‘ Nelly O’Brien” (8), the latter of which was| brilliant effect educed from soberest colours observe the upper 
exhibited at the Royal Academy so lately as last winter. ‘Mrs. | right-hand portion of the second “Interior” (105). There isa 
Hoare and Son” (17) was also exhibited at the same time and | fine largely-treated landscape by Ruysdael (80); a winter scene of 
place, and charmed all bebolders, not only by its womanly and | exceeding beauty by Vanderneer (98) ; aud some good cattle by 
infantile beauty, but by its freshly-preserved colour. These are | Paul Potter (213, 235), wherein, however, the skies have become 
too recent in the public memory to need further remark. A less | disproportionately red. There is more than one Hobbema; but it is 
known but singularly beautiful portrait is that of ‘‘ Mrs. Braddyll” questionable whether there was any greatness in the man. After 
(30). ‘The great colourist is here shown by the sober yet luminous | his avenue of poplars in the Peel collection, there is nothing by 
tints, by the cream-white dress and black mantle, the former in | him (at least in England) that repays study like Ruysdael. The 
most delicate contrast with the carmine and pearly greys of the | famous Rainbow picture by Rubens is here (79), looking as if it 
face. But the crowning merit of the picture lies in the life and might once have deserved all its fame. Some parts of it, as the 
spirit that shine from the canvas, the perfect grace of womanhood, | middle distance on the left, are still quite Turneresque in the 


of the gentle soul thinking worthy thoughts that are expressed 
with so mi&eh* modesty and ease. It is surely the insight of a 
congenial nature existing in the artist which supplies this supreme 
charm to the portrait ; and where no such sympathy exists no such 
results are tobe expected. So true is it that ‘‘ he who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
out with bim.” Another very noticeable quality in this and other 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds is the superior reality, the more per- 
fect imitation of nature which they possess in comparison with most 
of the work of the present day. The objects which he paints show 
as solid bodies with the light falling naturally upon them. The 
fashion now more in vogue is to exhibit a multitude of edges cut 
out as with a knife, dark against light, or light against dark. 
Certainly this method arrests the eye, and amid the clamour for 
notice at public exhibitions is supposed to win admiration for 
“force,” *‘ yivacity,” &c., at the expense of more modest neighbours. 
Bat a cultivated eyeand judgment find no pleasure or satisfaction 
init. It needs but a glance from ‘‘ Mrs. Braddy!” to the “* Portrait of 
aLady” (34), by Mr. James Sant, to appreciate the respective 
values of the different methods. The ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady” (5), 
by Gainsborough, is a noble example of that other glory of 
the English school. The lady, young and beautiful, sits in a park, 
looking with absent eyes, and with thoughts intent on the person, 
whosoever it may be, whose portrait in miniature she holds in her 
hand. Notwithstanding their different manners of painting, what 
is said above of Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Mrs. Braddyl” might be repeated of 
Gainsborough’s “‘lady.” It is surprising that the lady should not 
be identified by name. ‘ Miss Boothby” (2), by the same artist, 
is a child attiring herself in her mother’s hat and cloak ; it isa 
picture that fascinates by its directness, simplicity, and truth. A 
few other English pictures find places in the collection, but add 
very little to its value. The works of Bonington, however, of 
which there are several, are interesting specimens of an artist little 
known in his own country. He settled in Paris, and though his 
art had nothing distinctively French in it, he was highly esteemed 


there; but he died (like Girtin) at the early age of 27, before his | 


powers had completely matured. A relationship may be traced 
between his painting and other English artists who lived about the 
same time, sometimes inclining to Cotman, sometimes to Miiller. 
Four water-colour drawings by Turner hung down-stairs must 
not be over-looked (1652-3-6-7). 

Passing on to the Dutch and Flemish pictures, Vandyck’s 
great portraits of Philippe Le Roy and his wife (59, 63), which 
were exhibited last winter at Burlington House, once more delight 
the eye. There isa noble half-length with blue drapery by the 
same artist, catalogued as “ Male Figure, called Paris” (117). 
The collection is remarkably rich in Rembrandts, among which the 
portraits of ‘‘The Burgomaster Palekan and his Son” (100) and 
of that burgomaster’s wife and daughter (107) stand conspicuous. 
There is some difficulty in interpreting the expression on the burgo- 
master’s handsome face, and on the whole, the no less handsome 
and more self-possessed wife makes the better picture. They 
are both painted in the artist’s earlier manner: i. ¢., before he 
acquired the habit of loading his canvas with great clots of 
paint. The portrait of himself (184) is full of life and fire; and 
‘the ‘‘ Youthful Negro” (172) is a triumph of colour, chiefly 
brown, broken by grey, and relieved by a touch or two of gold. 
Another great colourist, Dr. Hooghe, may also be studied here to 
advantage. His subjects are always homely, but are invariably 
treated so as to possess a dignity which elevates them in the ranks 
of art high above pictures whose only title to rank as “‘ high art” 
lies in their subjects. This quality may be seen in others of 
the same school, as Jan Steen (204), Terburg (207), and 
Boursse (157). Netscher, too, in one instance (187) touches 
the same level. But of all these De Hooghe is the greatest 
colourist,—the greatest painter of the effects of sunshine. Every 
part of the ** Interior” (99) gives lively pleasure. It is at once 


play of colour and light; but other parts have blackened ruin- 
ously, and the very rainbow itself is darker than the cloud against 
which it ought to shine. Painters of still-life and of cathedral 
interiors may take a lesson by observing what was done of old 
by Weenix in one class of subject and by De Witte in the other. 

The most exalted poetry of art is in ‘‘ The Virgin and Infant 
Saviour, with Children ” (255), by A. del Sarto. ‘There is a divine 
beauty in the heads, which yet leaves them human, and reminds 
one of what was said of the Greek poet, that he made men as they 
ought to be rather than as they were. This and the neighbouring 
‘* Virgin and Child” (258), by L. da Vinci, are surrounded by an 
indescribable air of solemnity. They are of the highest achieve- 
ments of art; they take a firm hold of the imagination, nor lose 
their hold by being frequently seen. So high is their aim, and so 
surely directed, that many another picture of great merit 
seems frivolous by comparison. There is a good “ Virgin 
and Child,” by Luini (262); but this is a commonplace woman 
compared with the Virgin in either of the other pictures. As to 
the pretty, plump girl by Carlo Dolce (254), she has as much to 
do with the assigned title, ‘‘ Sacred Studies,” as a leering damsel 
by Greuze has to do with “Innocence” (447). ‘There is a fine 
black and brown portrait attributed to the school of Raphael; 
and to finish at once with the Italian pictures, a word of admira- 
tion must be given to the views of Venice by Guardi, especially to 
that numbered (278). A small painting of Danae (316) is ascribed 
to Titian, but seems poor in colour for him. 

Considerable space is devoted to Velasquez and Murillo. Of 
the first there can be no tiring. Can as much be said of the 
second? A multitude of figures too often seems beyond his powers 
of management, and with many beauties of detail the general 
effect produced is apt to be spotty (294). Still, ‘The Charity of 
St. Thomas de Villanueva ” (305) is a noble work, the woman and 
child on the right being nobly designed. The little “‘ Virgin and 
|Child in Glory” (310), too, is unusually broad, besides being 
| very splendid in colour. By Velasquez there is the “ Spanish 
| Lady” (321), lately exhibited at Burlington House, and several 
| portraits of veritable grandees, both adult (320, 324), and infant 
| (291, 299, 307). There is a massive and wholly unconventional 

treatment in all this man’s work, as if complete success were never 
a moment in doubt. 

There remains the French School, comprising some 400 pictures, 
| Never perhaps was there such an opportunity of studying the 
| works of a whole period as is afforded by Sir R. Wallace's collec- 
| tion of works by Watteau, Lancret, Lemoyne, Boucher, and Pater. 
| They are graceful, pretty, and trivial, and exactly reflect the life 
| and manners of the time when they were painted. There is little 
to describe in them, representing as they do one perpetual fée 
champétre, or the game of shepherds and shepherdesses played in 
piak ribbons and high-heeled shoes. They are, in fact, merely 
decorative, and as such to be admired; harmonious and fresh 
in colour, and occasionally, at least in the paintings of 
Watteau, giving indications of a capacity for better things. The 
| art of C. ‘Troyon, the landscape painter, was the immediate issue 
| of our own Constable, and a most pleasing specimen of it is to be 
| seen here (358). Decamp is vehement in action, but rather hot 
and artificial in colour. His thirty pictures, however, ought not 
| to be summed up so briefly. He was clearly a man with brains. 
| ** Charles V. at St. Just” (336), by Robert-Fleury, is a thoroughly 
| well-planned and well-painted picture. It was exhibited at Parisin 
1867, and attracted deserved admiration. It needs only to men- 
‘tion the names of Vernet, Delaroche, Meissonier, Gérdme, 
| Bonheur (and these are but a few), to show how much has been 
omitted from the present notice. No apology, however, is offered 


| 


for omitting a criticism of that most contemptible of men, Greuze. 

In spite of him, the exhibition cannot but do good where it 

\is, and its complete efficacy is interfered with only by closing it 
V. 


on Sunday. 











forcible and tender, rich and quiet, broad, yet abounding in | 
variations of reflected and transmitted light and colour. Fora} 
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THE LATE BARON STOCKMAR.* 
[THIRD NOTICE.) 
WHEN that pet creation of the Vienna Congress, the German 
Diet, was already in the very throes of death, Stockmar appeared 
in the old Frankfort Palace as accredited Minister from Coburg,— 
the only official character he consented to clothe during the German 
phase, though once, in a critical emergency, he did offer to accept 
the Premiership, as a possible inducement for Bunsen to act as 
Foreign Minister. On the day that worn-out institution actually 
pronounced its dissolution, Stockmar suddenly broke his habitual 
taciturnness by an emphatic declaration, which must have grated 
harshly on the ears of his old-fashioned colleagues, ‘‘ that the time 
had come when the different, and particularly the minor States, 
must needs recognise their superfluousness, and voluntarily merge 
themselves into an Unity, and that this was a last deed of patriot- 
ism with which alone they could wind up their existence.” In this 
sense Stockmar continued to exert himself with indefatigable 
activity, by his extended personal acquaintance, in the vain hope 
that Prussia would yet ultimately have the energy to respond to 
the exigencies of a policy which he professed to advocate, ‘‘ because 
Iam a German, and do not know how to separate the weal of 
Germany from that of Prussia.” He transmitted to the King a 
draft German Constitution, which, indeed, remained unacknow- 
ledged, but still, on Stockmar visiting Berlin at a moment when 
some popular tumults occurred in connection with a Radical 
motion before the Legislature, the King addressed a characteris- 
tically excited appeal for advice “‘to a faithful and true 
German, one well experienced in the world’s dealings, and 
cherishing Prussia’s honour and might,’ as to whether the 
Cabinet should resign or the Chamber be dissolved? Stock- 
mar thought much less was needed. It would suffice to keep 
order through a trustworthy body of soldiers, and address a short 
explanatory proclamation which, in reply to the King’s observa- 
tions, he at once drafted on the spot. ‘‘And what then?” 
inquired the King. ‘ Nothing for the first,” answered Stockmar ; 
**the course of events alone can designate the measures your 
Majesty may have subsequently to adopt. It is your duty to 
establish quiet order and security in the capital. ‘That done, it is 
for the Chamber to continue discussion of the Constitution.” ‘The 
King exclaimed, ‘* Ah, Iam in a terrible plight! My Ministers 
are all of them,—except Schwerin, whois brave, and Camphausen, 


re, 
stamped on Stockmar. He looked on the kind of dictatorial Pro- 
tectorate Nicholas had contrived to usurp over Continental Courts 
as an influence not less noxious than what had been exerciged by 
the First Napoleon, and which, like his, must perforce be thrown off 
bya combined effort, if the world was to breathe freely. Accordingly 
| he sympathised with all genuine national movements. ‘ Ag = 
German,” he wrote in 1849, ‘* I deplore the Austrian rule in Italy, 
because it will not be able to preserve its provinces without wield- 
ing the preponderance of a supreme power in all Italy.” But for 
this very reason he was not satisfied with the temper of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy at this period, because he considered it to haye 
overshot the mark, and thus practically contributed through irrita- 
tion to the check of purposes desirable in themselves :— 

“The fundamental axiom of his policy, in which all his colleagues sin. 
cerely concur, is never to allow the political influence of England abroad to 
be applied for My Pape of the governed by the governors. He saw the 
crisis coming in Italy, and hoped by counsel toobtain from Governments 
timely concession,--from the populations moderation and thankfut 
acceptance of what was offered. Hence, Lord Minto’s mission, which 
failed in both purposes. .... From the moment the Austrian Government 
in Italy and the Neapolitans in Sicily had fallen, Palmerston looked on 
their resurrection as impossible, and conducted English policy as if no 
human being could ever prevent the erection of a great kingdom in 
Northern Italy and the separation of Sicily from Naples... . . Though f 
am of opinion our man will remain the same at bottom, I yet am hopefal 
that his practical good sense will induce him henceforth to proceed with 
more prudence and moderation in the application of his theories.” 

The political dangers arising from Russia were at that period’ 
aggravated by the contemporaneousexistence in Franceof an element 


| at once mysterious and adventurous. Already in 1849, the ultra- 


conservative Czar had held particular conversations with the 
Ambassador of the French Republic, General Lamoriciére, on the 
latter’s return to Paris, concerning the state of Germany, and the 
Prussian King’s doings in a direction tending towards a consolida- 
tion of the country under his ascendancy. ‘ The Emperor and 
the General were completely in accord about German unity. The 
latter has no particular sympathy for Russia, but his hatred 
of Prussia is unbounded; he will do all he can to undermine 


|the German designs of Prussia, and rejoices that on this 


point the interests of Russia should concur with those 
of France. The General seems even..... to wish & 
WE. ces because in his opinion it would be the best 
means for relieving France of its internal difficulties.” These 
advances were followed up by subsequent friendly communications, 
as when Russia privately informed Louis Napoleon in 1850 id 
would by force oblige Prussia to execute the Danish Treaty. With 
the ambiguous policy of his whole reign, Louis Napoleon sought 








who treats me decently. But there are two cases in which I am 
resolved to abdicate,—the one, if it is sought to drive me to | 
war with Russia, and the other, if I am pressed to accept the | 
Constitution now being hatched in Berlin.” Stockmar’s note | 
appended to his record of this conversation is, ‘‘ When I saw the | 
King could not make up his mind, I cut my stay short, and the 
following morning left Berlin.” ‘The allusion to Russia is signi- 
ficant of an influence which then exercised a fatal ascendancy, 
and contributed in great degree to that humiliation of Prussia 
before Austria which was accomplished at the interview of Ulmiitz. 
As Schwarzenberg, in his cynical manner, trod under the brutal 
heel of despotic repression one recalcitrant limb after the other of 
the Austrian Empire, he also made the rival German State shrink 
timidly within those limits he arrogantly assumed to assign it. So 
completely was the vacillating mind of the Prussian King cowed by 
the bullying tone of the Austrian Minister, that we here learn how 
Frederick William suddenly excused himself a few days before the 
appointed time from attending the Congress of German Princes in 
May, 1850, at Gotha, after having distinctly accepted the Duke's 
proposal, ‘‘ in consequence of a threatening note from Austria.” 
In all this policy Austria was acting as Russia’s henchman. 
Stockmar, certainly no fire-eater by disposition, was clearly of 
opinion that in spring, 1850, Prussia should have preferred an appeal 
to arms rather than to perform the miserable part it stooped to. 
“ The pretensions advanced against Prussia by Austria,” he wrote 
in May, ‘‘ the threats it ventures to address, are the consequences 
of Russian inspiration. But the Austrian menaces are hollow, 
for Austria is certainly not in a position to make war on Prussia 
by iteelf..... Russia promises aid because it deems itself 
assured that menaces will suffice..... Prussia cannot give 
way without letting the worst possible conditions arise for Ger- 
many and the well-being of Europe. For in hindering the re- 
organization of Germany, Russia is on the road to assume the same 
supremacy that enabled it to partition Poland in the last century.” 
In these words we have the keynote of a conviction deeply 








* Denkwiirdigkeiten aus den Papieren des Freiherren Christian Friedrich von Stockmar. 
Braunschweig, 1872. ai 


to pick advantage by craft out of the quarrels of others, without 
himself running bold risks, and so sent Persigny to Berlin in 1850 
on a mysterious mission, the nature of which is now revealed by 
a communication of the Grand-duchess Stephanie of Baden—Louia 
Napoleon’s cousin—to a friend of Stockmar’s. ‘This princess said, 
‘‘ The annexation of the Hohenzollern States to Prussia was my 
doing. I said to my relatives, The small German States, particu- 
larly Baden, are rotten ; do what you will, you will not maintain 
yourselves; Prussia alone has vitality, and whoever would make 
himself a fair bed, must hold together with Prussia. If France 
wishes to be friendly and at peace with Germany, this can be only 
on the basis of an alliance with Prussia, for nothing else can furnish 
support. All this I wrote at the time to my cousin, the President. 
It was I who suggested Persigny’s mission, to ascertain what 
Prussia on its part could do for the President. For you under- 
stand that to make France disposed to such an alliance, the Presi- 
dent must be enabled to present it with a gift, even though this 
be a small one. Could not at least Landau be ceded?” Stockmar’s 
anonymous friend reminded the Grand-duchess how completely 
Persigny had failed in finding an ear at Berlin, and that suci 
‘plans were built on a policy the age for which was entirely 
gone past.” But what evidence can be more illustrative of the 
tortuous underground policy pursued by Louis Napoleon through- 
out his reign than these words from the mouth of his 
trusted relative, and what can be more striking than 
to find here named, as the price of collusion, the identi- 
cal territory for which in 1866 a demand was actually made? 
Immediately after the Coup d’Etat, a very prevalent impression was 
abroad that Louis Napoleon would pounce down on Belgium while 
conniving at the conquest of Piedmont by Austria. Stockmar, 
though fully alive to danger from this quarter, did not think that 
the material force of France for such projects was increased by 
the success of his deed. ‘‘Ido not see the possibility of openly 
attacking Belgium and Piedmont. What J fear is that it may be 
held good policy to wage a covert and underhand war against these 
two States. In hostility to constitutionalism on the Continent, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Louis Napoleon coneur. Ib is there- 
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fore more than probable that the latter has already sought at 
Petersburg to concert with the absolute Governments.” And again 
he writes, ‘‘ On one condition alone can Louis Napoleon preserve the 
insecure friendship of the absolute Powers; it is that he rules France 
despotically within its present boundaries. If he attempts to over- 
step them, they will every one become his enemies. But despotic 
governments will be permanently put up with in France only if 
Louis Napoleon's foreign policy brings a palpable advantage, that 
is, extension of territory.” The effects of the Coup d’Etat were, how- 
ever, not confined to foreign circles. In this country it stood directly 
connected with Lord Palmerston’s dismissal from office, and on this 
matter our volume contains what may to many among us be its most 
interesting, but also its most disputed pages. There are in this por- 
tion passages which may appear indiscreet. For us these passages 
have an especial value as conveying the indisputable guarantee that 
the volume is no garbled memorial, clipped by the timidly reticent 
fingers of a courtly fellow-worker, and that the compilation is 
solely due to inspiration that had no official origin. ‘This fact, 
therefore, heightens the value of the testimony borne freely 
throughout the volume to the merit of illustrious personages, and 
notably of Prince Albert. We saw Stockmar before dissenting in 
some points from Lord Palmerston’s policy, and it is nothing new 
that ever since the Pacifico affair Prince Albert was far from 
satisfied with his general tone. In August, 1850, the Queen wrote 
a Memorandum, which was at the time communicated by Lord John 
Russell to Lord Palmerston, and accepted by him, wherein she in- 
sisted on having points of policy distinctly submitted to her before 
action was taken, and on the Minister not presuming arbitrarily to 
modify, of his own authority, a line of policy that had been agreed 
upon with the Queen. It was in consequence of Lord Palmerston 
having presumed to express his direct approval of the President's 
action to Count Walewski, after the Cabinet had concurred in 
the propriety of nothing being done which could be construed 
into any kind of interference in the internal affairs of France, that 
the Queen wrote to Lord John Russell for explanation. Lord 
Palmerston gave none for four days, during which he reiterated 
his views in a despatch to Lord Normanby, and then the Queen 
called on the Premier to act in accordance with her Memorandum 
of 1850. It appears from a notice of Stockmar’s that Lord John 
at first showed hesitation, and sought to evade the necessity of 
so extreme a measure as the dismissal of the renowned Foreign 
Minister. The part ascribed in bringing about this event to an 
influence traced back to Prince Albert was soon known, and 
caused much public comment. ‘The circumstances, distorted 
through the exaggerations common to popular report, tended to 
bring on the Prince unpopularity, and to represent him for a 
while in the invidious character of one using the advantages of 
his position to meddle unduly in the political concerns of this 
country. It will be remembered how the subject of the Prince's 
position came under discussion in both Houses of Parliament, 
when the leading men of both parties concurred in testifying to 
his uniformly and strictly constitutional action in language be- 
yond suspicion. Time has since dissipated a cloud of absurd 
stories that then attracted public credulity. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to read in a letter, dated October, 1854—therefore after 
the commencement of the Crimean war—Stockmar’s candid ad- 
mission that there had been political justification for Palmerston’s 
policy in regard to the Coup d’Etat :—‘‘ It had been long Palmer- 
ston’s maxim that an alliance between France and England could 
keep Europe in check ; out of this maxim, and his passionate dis- 
like of the Orleans, I explain his adventurous action in having 
publicly approved Louis Napoleon’s deed of violence immediately on 
its perpetration..... . To be fair, I must admit that he then saw 
more clearly into futurity than all of us who viewed the Coup d’Etat 
through the spectacles of ill-humour. For Russian frenzy made of the 
Anglo-French alliance a political necessity, and Palmerston can 
justly say he recognised this necessity before any of us. In truth he 
over-shot us all.” During the opening period of the Crimean war 
the British public was still under the full impression of the 
erroneous notions arising out of Lord Palmerston’s dismissal from 
Office, and misjudged men and things accordingly. Prince Albert 


was believed to be exerting a backstairs influence to paralyze in | 


the interests of foreign Courts the British arm which the 
thoroughly English Palmerston was eager to strike out against 
the Russian autocrat. We have quoted enough to convince any 
reader that Stockmar, for one, was certainly not open to the charge 
of Russian sympathies, and the evidence is conclusive that in these 
views he was in thorough accord with Prince Albert. When Lord 
Aberdeen kept saying ‘‘ that even though Russia were not in good 
faith, it yet behoved to treat enemies as if they were sincere folks, 
the Prince replied that this was right in a certain sense, but that it 





was not necessary to delieve in this sincerity and act according to 
such faith.” What the Prince and Stockmar throughout strove to 
bring about was not a policy of faint-hearted subeerviency to Russia, 
but a combined action on the part of the four Powers so as to avoid 
war on the part of England with no ally but France. It was the 
danger involved in getting dragged into an arduous enterprise, 
with none but the slippery Napoleon to back us, which was present 
to their minds, and therefore they did look with some uneasiness 
on the almost reckless impetuosity which Lord Palmerston rather 
ostentatiously manifested, because it tended to commit England to 
a perilous partnership, and hindered the consummation of that 
political combination, in conjunction with Austria and Prussia, 
which if brought about would have effectually curbed Russia, and 
done for the welfare of Europe the inestimable good of cementing 
these central powers in alliance with England. This, they thought, 
would have afforded a better guarantee for peace than any to be 
obtained through a risky war in single conjunction with a doubt- 
ful ally. Events have partly justified these views, for the results of 
the Crimean war certainly were not what they might have been, 
and that this was so is certainly due to Louis Napoleon. 

And here we must bring to a close our notice, which, though 
unusually long, is still too short to give a full summary of this. 
most interesting volume. In 1857 Stockmar left England for 
good. ‘I shall be seventy this year,” he wrote to Leopold from 
Windsor; ‘I am no longer able, mentally or bodily, to fulfil the 
arduous and exhausting duties of a paternal friend,—of a tried 
confessor. I must take leave, and this time for ever. The laws 
of nature will have it so. And well for me that this I can do with 
a clear conscience, for as long as I have had strength left me I have 
striven to conscientious purpose. ‘The consciousness of this is the 
only reward I deserve, and my dear master and friend, with full 
knowledge of things and persons, gives me spontaneously and 
gladly, from the bottom of his heart, the testimony that I am 
deserving thereof.” 

To Coburg Stockmar retired, where he died in 1863, having 
survived the Prince Consort and seen King Leopold struck dowa 
by mortal disease. The year before he had seen the Queen as 
Coburg, and the interview was painfully touching. Over his 
grave a memorial has been put up to his memory, “ by his friends 
in the Royal houses of Belgium, Coburg, England, and Prassia.” 
But the best monument will be found in these pages. There are 
not a few in this country, though the number is being lessened by 
the inexorable scythe of Death, who had the advantage of being 
brought into intimate relations with Stockmar. The present 
writer has had the opportunity of hearing some of them talk over 
their recollections about him when stirred up by the perusal of this 
volume, and it has been to him matter of deep interest to note 
how all, without exception, concurred in speaking of his character 
with that same tone of unbounded affection which made Lord 
Palmerston say to Bunsen, ‘‘I have come in my life across only 
one absolutely disinterested man, —Stockmar.” 





GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART.* 

Tuts is a cleverly written, but singularly repulsive tale. Miss 
Broughton possesses in a large degree the power, so invaluable tothe 
novelist, of enchaining the attention of her readers. From page 
to page her narrative glides along without a single obstruction. 
There is nothing to perplex us, either in the incidents or the char- 
acters. It is never necessary to refer to what has gone before in 
order to understand the progress of the plot, and it speaks much. 
for the skill of the writer, that with very few characters and the 
slenderest materials she can maintain the interest of the tale. At 
the most, there are not more than four or five persons who play 
a prominent part in Good-bye, Sweetheart. Besides these, a few 
figures are seen upon the boards, but they only serve to fill up a 
space, like the walking gentlemen and ladies employed in the 
theatre. 

The plot, or so much of it as is needful for our purpose, can be re- 
lated in afew words. Two sisters, aged twenty-eight and seventeen, 
are to be found at the opening of the tale at a French boarding- 
house in Dinan. Jemima, the eldest, demure, sarcastic, and with- 
out personal attractions, relates the misdoings of her beautiful and. 
wilful sister Lenore, who has been accustomed to her own way 
from a child, and upon ripening into womanhood, takes it with a 
vengeance. A young clergyman of the silliest type is making 
love to Lenore in the first chapter ; he excites her curiosity abouts 
an ugly friend of his, Paul Le Mesurier, ‘‘ a man of anything but 
a good character,” who “ is always bored by the society of respect- 
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able women, and never makes any secret of it.” She makes a bet | greater number strike us as pert and vulgar. But Lenore, with 





that she will see him, dresses up as a Breton girl, and carries a | all her defects, disgusting us in one scene, and attracting us by 
glass of wine to Paul in such confusion as to betray herself. The | her sincerity and passionate warmth in the next, keeps her hold 
man who is not a good character is disgusted at this improper | upon the reader until the last. Undisciplined, headstrong, un. 
conduct on the part of a lady who has a character to lose, but by | educated, and unladylike, she is not heartless, and when she has 
degrees, and through this strange introduction, an intimacy springs | found her beau ideal in Paul, her whole soul goes out towards him 
up between the two. Lenore is impertinent, unconventional, | with an impetuous rush, like a strong mountain stream, which 
swears in a mild French fashion, bas not a thought of propriety, | seems to gather force from the obstacles that impede its course, 
and is continually shocking Paul; but she attracts him towards | It is this that accounts for her abominable and unfeminine 
her notwithstanding, ‘‘ makes him love her,” as he afterwards| conduct to Scrope, and it is this vehement passion that de- 
declares, and after a few private interviews, which no woman who | stroys her at last. There are some scenes in the tale which 
was not immodest or fast would have permitted, the ugly man/even the habitual novel-reader is not likely soon to 
makes an offer to the beautiful spoilt girl and is instantly accepted. | forget. One is an interview—a fatal interview, as it proved— 
Paul has a devil of a temper and is very jealous; Lenore is bent | between Lenore and Scrope, in which she requests him to leave 
upon doing what she likes at any cost, and when Le Mesurier is | the house, and he promises to doso the next day, on condition that 
forced to return to England, it is not without misgivings that he | she will waltz with him four times that evening ; another is the 
leaves his handsome friend Scrope behind him, who professes to | rupture that occurs between the girl and Paul in consequence ; a 
have a fancy for the elder sister. Lenore remains faithful to Paul, | third relates the preparations for the mad wedding between 
but she flirts a iittle with Scrope, calls him ‘* Charlie,” and makes | Lenore and Scrope, which is never destined to be consummated ; 
the young fellow passionately in love with her; and when Le | and a fourth is a moonlight interview between Paul and Lenore, 
Mesurier, after a long absence, pays a Christmas visit to Lenore | on a narrow bridge which crosses a torrent in the Engadine. 
at the house of Mrs, Prodgers, a widowed sister, he is disgusted | From each of these it would be possible to select a striking 
to find Scrope there, and living apparently on terms of the most passage for quotation, but it must suffice to give a single specimen 
friendly intimacy with his betrothed. Paul is terribly jealous, | of Miss Broughton’s style. Here is a part of the conversatton 
Lenore rash and foolish, and devoted as she is to her ugly lover, | on the bridge to which we have alluded :— 

when he lays his commands upon her she defies him. The} ‘Lenore,’ he says, after another silence, in a tone of stronger excite- 


tragedy commences at this point in the narrative, and in the third | ment than any that he has yet used, ‘I am going to tell you something. 
Often and often I have wondered whether I should ever have the chance 


volume the warmly affectionate but wilful girl passes through 4 | of telling you. Sometimes I have wished that I should, and sometimes 
sea of troubles, under which at last she sinks. The representation | I have hoped that I should not. It does not much matter what you 
of Lenore clinging to life when it is slipping from her is painful | think of me now, one way or another, but I do not think that it will im- 


in the extreme. An i ite h _ | prove your opinion of either my wisdom or my humility. Do you re- 
a m fafsite hocror of death lays hold of ber member that last letter you sent me?’ She is not pale now; he cannot 


There is no hope, nor oren the resignation to what is inevitable, | ,-ouse her of it. No rose in any midsummer garden was ever so red; 
which gives to some dying persons the aspect of serenity. and her streaming eyes flash in the mild moonlight with the old angry 


If Miss Broughton’s object has been to supply th _| spirit. Is he going to twit her with that poor little overture that mis- 
6 ° He Psetnpnme carried so piteously? ‘I did not believe in it,’ he goes on, still in hot 


ings of novel-readers for mental food of a highly-seasoned kind ; excitement. ‘I was sore and mad from your galling, bitter words. 
to excite a morbid curiosity, and to administer to an unhealthy | Lenore’ (almost entreatingly), ‘why do you let your tongue cut like a 


condition of mind by highly-coloured pictures, which, if not exactly | knife? I thought it was only a — rane to get me —_ and 
. 1 ‘ : 24 : make a fool of me a second time. ate being made a fool of! Nobody 
oer ote : oe gee pet a . whet is impeoper, 4 must bad ever taken the trouble to do it before. I hate being trodden upon. 

allowed that she has succeeded in her purpose. No mother I like to walk upright and go my own way.’—‘ Well ?’—‘ You remember 
would place Cometh up as a Flower or Red asa Rose is She in | the answer I sont—I hope you burnt it—I am not proud of it,’ redden- 
daughter's hand without a caution, and the tone of Good-bye, | ing through all his sun-tan. ‘ Well, when it was gone I read your letter 


Se rar ae : over again, and by dint of poring over it line by line I grew to think 
Sweetheart, if less objectionable, is far from healthy. | that there "was a true ring init. Lenore, it was very clever of you! I 


Miss Broughton may reply that she writes for men and women | do not know how you managed to get that true ring. I began to think 


who know the world, not for girls in their teens; but she is mis- | fiw). *T b dear old ae —o a a is _— — ; 
: : 3 +e, | little). egan—you will laugh at me for thinking of such a trifle a 
taken if she thinks that men who affect to know life prefer the | | 1,’s moment—to remember tho old blue gown and Huelgoat.’ She 


novel that is tainted with a knowledge of Bohemianism, or that | turns away, and leans over the bridge; and, unseen by him, unseen by 


women whose good opinion is of value will give honest praise to tales | sapeme, her tears hotly drop into the cold river and are swallowed by it. 
of the type selected by thi iter. ‘I recollected things you used to say,’ he continues, with a pensive smile, 
yP Seng Slr wstter. Shes her books aovengerty vend | given rather to the past than the present. ‘You had such a pretty fond 


we have no doubt whatever, and we have as little doubt that the | way of saying things—well ’ (dashing his hand across his forehead, and 
readers who turn to them with the greatest curiosity are just those | abruptly changing his tone) ‘the upshot of it was that I resolved to ask 


upon whom they are likely to exercise an unwholesome influence. ee a _ friends ee gt a ee may as 
r : , well word it in that childish way as any other. ad even ’ (beginning 
The author belongs to what in Mr. Buchanan's language may be to laugh harshly, for one’s laughs at one’s own expense are rarely melo- 


termed the “ fleshly school” of novelists. ‘The animal life in her dious) ‘ got a new pen, squared my elbows, and sat down to write to 


pages stands out far more prominently than the spiritual. | you.’ She is trembling all over, and panting, as one breathless from a 
Lenore is praised agai agai ‘onli ; _| long race. ‘Why did not you?—why did not you?’ she cries, with 
P agpts end agein Sor hee sipgling hale and bun almost a wail. ‘ Why did not J?’ he repeats, looking at her with un- 


ing blushes and wonderful eyes, for her long white throat and feigned astonishment. ‘I wonder at your asking that. Why? Because 
pretty pink nostrils and blood-red lips, and for the milk-white | at that very moment, not a week after you had composed that triumph 


beauty of her arm. She has strong passions under little control, | of pathos ’ (with a bitter sneer), ‘I heard of your engagement to Scrope. 
I saw how much the true ring was worth then; I believe I laughed. 


ont apouge she bashes contioually (the or red too on There is always something to be thankful for, and I was heartily thank- 
the slightest provocation), she does not shrink from doing anything | ful that I had not written. There is no uso in eating more dirt than 
to which she is incited by the whim of the moment, never pretends | one can help in this world, is there ?”—‘ But I am not engaged now!’ she 
to good manners, and acknowledges that she is not ladylike. Paul | cries, passionately. ‘I can hardly believe that I ever was really ; people 
: h-looki ] ith a } d di ., | exaggerate things so in the telling. I think it was always more play 
-~ eg roug ha P tied aE with @ = © beard, in which | than earnest.’—‘ More play than earnest !’ he repeats, in utter and blank 
Lenore’s face is occasionally hidden ; while Scrope is distractingly | astonishment. ‘Why, I understood that the wedding day had come— 
handsome, with his blue eyes, his straight nose, and his soft gold | that Se all ap we oo it _ _ put off on — of 
‘ ; : | your having been taken suddenly ill!’—* Yes,’ she answers, incoherently ; 
moustache. ‘An innocent, cherubic, yet stalwart beauty, such | thank God, I was ill, very ill; ‘that was what saved me; Thank God! 
as some men manage to preserve through half-a-dozen seasons, | thank God!'—‘ Saved you; he repeats, looking at her with unlimited 
Scrope looks as if he had said his prayers and gone to bed at eight | wonder. ‘How do you mean? Surely it was your own woes It was 
’clock ev ight is life.” 2 | only put off, was not # ?—it is still to be ?”—‘ Never! never!’ she cries, 
pA z t ery ai : his life In the development of these three | wildly. ‘Who can have told you such things? It was all a farce from 
characters in which the interest of the story centres Miss Broughton | beginning to end; it never was anything serious. I--I—think I must 
is only partially successful. Scrope acts a part against his friend | have been a little off my bead.’—‘ And you are not engaged to Serope ?” 
which is out of keeping with his character, and Paul's conduct | nae an accent of oo ne we? My te answers, ee ery : 
: ; : . . ‘do not suggest anything so dreadful.’—‘ Nor to any one else ?’— 
as Commanding Lenore not ber dance with Scrope, 1M FENOUNCING | one else /’ she echoes, scornfully. ‘To whom else shouldI be? MustI 
her because she disobeyed him, and in making love afterwards | always be engaged to some one ?’” 
to a common-place cousin, is scarcely in harmony with what we | Miss Broughton in the course of her tale alludes more than once 
read of him in the earlier part of the tale. The character of | to the novels of Miss Austen. She might learn much from a 
Lenore appears to us better conceived than that of either of her | writer so self-restrained, so admirably accomplished, so truly 
lovers. There are some graphic sketches in the novel which | artistic, whose works give a fresh pleasure as often as they are 
bring the situation vividly before the eye, and scenes upon which | read, and must ever form a portion of English literature. But 
the writer has evidently expended all her strength. There are | what reader, although he may read Good-bye, Sweetheart with 


emart sayings too, a few of which are clever enough, while the avidity, will care to open its pages a second time ? 
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, ; | mately speaking, in the English word sounded nashon, or the 
EARLE s ENGLISH P HILOLOGY.* . | vulgar immegi't for heathen: ne 
Ix the introduction to this work Mr. Earle gives us a kind of | Let us turn now towards some references to less recondite 
chronological ‘‘ sketch of the rise of the English language ” down | tongues; for to discuss the Phoonician origin of the Devonian Tors 
to about the time of Chaucer; be then proceeds to survey our! we would fain wait, at least for another Moabite inscription to 
language in grammatical sections, and in such @ manner as to turn up. In our author's somewhat desultory chapter on the 
comprise many of the most recent attempts at amplifyingit. His English alphabet, we find the following piece of argumentation, 
arrangement of this latter part is grounded on a principle which which looks very obscure, if it is not ill founded :— 


he has not originated, but has found scope to expound with a| . Ti ‘ ” 
: “ o.c css | “J is w charact hich entered Iph 
fullness as yet desiderated, namely, the principle of distinguishing | onan, The prone é pct into English cngh hn ‘our —_ 


“+ presentive and symbolic words,” by which he means those which | tion of French words that hadit...... A reflex of this, our conso- 
convey an easily apprehended notion by iiemselves, and those ! nantal j, has been that wo have lent it to the Latin language in our 
| printed books, and in our pronunciation...... It appears that the 


which seem only intelligible in - Dj unction with the former class. Latin never had the j sound, for how could Italian have escaped without 
The idea may not perhaps admit of a rigid application ; but we | j¢? ‘The Latin ego makes in Italian ¢o, but in French je, with a conso- 
think Mr. Earle has been more successful in exemplifying than in | nantal initial... ... And this is a pure French outgrowth... .. . 
defining it. His whole performance has more of an excursive than | On these grounds, it seems that wo have been wrong in attributing a 
an analytic character, and comprises a great variety of interesting | consonant j to the Latin language.” 
etymological topics which are in general lightly and agreeably | One would think Mr. Earle identified the English and French 
handled. His illustrations will chiefly demand scrutiny when they | sounds of j, and did not see that Latin j (or say i when not 
are drawn from remote sources, and designed to show how English | making the body of a syllable) may have been a true consonant 
philology may be made an introduction to philology in general. | without having either of the above sounds. 
He may be a thorough Anglo-Saxon scholar, but in touching on) But how is Italian said to have escaped without the j sound ? 
other languages he seems to us to indulge occasionally in conjec- | The Latin j is regularly replaced in it by g with the very same 
tures founded on slight and imperfect examination. We must add | sound as English j, as in Giovanni for Johannes, &e. But Italian 
that perhaps the rapidity of his illustrative digressions may alarm / is sometimes a consonant, sounded like our y in “* yea,” as in jeri, 
a few readers, for “‘we are some of us,” as Mr. Pecksniff sagely from heri, yesterday. 
remarked, ‘‘ quick coaches, and some of us slow coaches.” Some; In this chapter Mr. Earle ingeniously suggests that the letter g 
of the former denomination may feel flattered by Mr. Earle’s ex- | derives its name from the French queve, He seems unaware that 
ordium, and be glad to see how the consonant equivalents of allied | our letter-names are all of Latin origin, and that most of them, 
tongues and the doctrine of Lautverschiebung (which is cleverly ren- | though corruptly pronounced, may still be written as in the time 
dered “‘sound-shunting”) are easily exemplified by a Welshman | of Priscian, as qu, for instance, or a be ce de e ef, &c. 
speaking English in Shakespeare, and putting p for bin ‘‘pragging,| Among the topics Mr. Earle has handled more subtly and in- 
Pistol,” f for v in “ fidelicet;” and so on. Bat it will occur that | structively, we must count the indirect influence of the French om 
Fluellen’s phonetic corruptions are all in one direction, whereas | the primitive English tongue, which appear not in the words it 
those of the Germanic tovgues appear, at least from the classical | bas presented us with, but in the modification which it has pro- 
point of view, to have a strange circular bias. ‘The Welsh captain | duced in our phonetic and syntactic habits, or in the composition 
simply preferred soft consonants to hard ; but our ancestors were | of words out of native materials on a foreign model. He observes. 
equally capable of hardening soft sounds, softening hard, and plausibly, for instance, that the word to decome had formerly a 
introducing a change that may be termed neutral (say in } for /), | !ocal meaning, which it may have lost by being used as an equiva- 
provided only they might alter everywhere. It is just this that lent to the French devenir. ‘To take a general view of the 
perplexes us in their tastes, as we can understand a man who will | phonetic question, we may consider how often we meet people who 
observe no fast or feast-days, but if you make fasts of common | speak English both fluently and grammatically, but who are readily 
days, common days of feasts, and feasts of fast-days, and if I do detected as foreigners by some little shibboleth in their pronun- 
the reverse in the three cases, our behaviour may appear sophisti- | ciation, and who may probably require more time to master the 
cated. Hence Grimm’s formulas of sound-shunting appear to | true sounds of a few common syllables than to acquire hundreds of 
need a further elucidation, and our author does not hesitate to | words and dozens of idioms to use intelligibly. In like manner, 
propound one. Before he has begun to expound the law in its when two or three races are under the disagreeable necessity of 
own accredited province, he hastens to establish it in another. | using @ common language for daily purposes, it may be fairly 
He shunts the reader with admirable smoothness from the Aryan | imagined that they will have at least as much trouble in adjusting. 
languages to the Semitic, and especially to the unknown tongue | the minute differences of their pronouncing habits as in agreeing. 
of the Phoenicians, and proclaims there too on his own authority | 00 @ mixed vocabulary, a simplified system of inflexions, or an ad- 
the existence of a ternary mutation :— | justed scheme of syntax. On such grounds Mr. Earle very plausi- 
bly notices how French influence may have led us to drop many of 


“ Between closely cognate languages an interchange of this sort often | a — 
exhibits great system and regularity. Everybody knows that Hebrew | the guttural elements in our original speech, so that our gh (for- 
and Chaldee are cognate languages. Between these there is a well-| merly /) is sunk in pronunciation, and our original hw (very 
marked interchange of z and d, while a third dialect, which we may call | commonly) pronounced like w, and always written wh, soas to give 
the Phenician, would in the same place put a ¢. The Hebrew pronoun less apparent weight to the h element, which the Scotch, who 


for this is zeh, but in Chaldee it becomes daa and den and di...... = . h th 
But if we compare Hebrew with the third dialect we get ¢ for z. The | wrote guh, continued to sound nearly like German ch. On the 
Hebrew word for rock is zoor or tsoor, [what a Calcutta way to write | latter point he quotes a curious anecdote of the sixteenth century,. 


Ah after which a famous Phconician city seated on a rock was called | in which a Scotchman who was a schoolmaster at Bath recounts 
Or, as it is always called in the Old Testament ; but this word sounded | a disputation he was engaged in there with a Southern doctor f 


in Greek ears from Phoenician mouths so as to cause them to write it | 4 ‘ 
Tigs, Tyrus, whence we have the name of Tyre. The same word, | divinity. Our author might have added that our common mode 


(probably) passing with an early migration westward, is found in the | of sounding u like ew at the end of a syllable (in which position it 
ee is seldom found in native words) betokens a rude imitation of the 

It is obvious here that Mr. Earle, misled or confused by | French sound of the letter, our own original long u having mostly 
the Germanized orthography of our Old Testament version, | become ou, asin house, from his. Our short uin husband is common 
has confounded under the form of z two radically different | enough in ‘Teutonic words, but the sound we give it (so differently 
Hebrew letters, of which the Greeks rendered by z (as in| articulated from the provincial and antique 00) seems also to us 
Zacharias), and the other by s (as in Sion). Only the modern | to betoken some foreign and possibly Welsh influence. To con- 
pronunciation of this kind of s is ts, or say z by the corrupt Ger- nection with this same word husband we may also inquire why 
man usage; and this accounts for our word Zion and the like. | the first vowel is shortened. Mr. Earle in his chapter on prosody 
Now the former letter is convertible with d, the latter with a kind | tells us that-a similar change of quantity may be due to an in- 
of ¢ almost exclusively, and this in Chaldee perhaps just as much tensification of accent, although it is rather the removal of the 
as in the ‘‘ third dialect which we may call Phoenician.” In all cases | accent which in most cases occasions similar corruptions. We should 
the sibilant is probably formed from the mute, but there is no rather judge it was the effect of the consonant combination (as in 
regular interchange of the sharp and flat, ¢andd. The mutations Hampton for Hametown, &c.) ; for there is @ common disinclina- 
are in one direction, and by no means like those formulated by tion to have a syllable doubly lengthened, viz., by the position and 
Grimm and Bopp. ‘Their counterparts are rather to be found | nature of the vowel together. ‘Thus in our English Latin we give 
in such words as-French nation, pronounced nasion, or, approxi- | different vowels to dixi, dico, pronouncing Dick's eye, dyke O, not 
| by any accredited rule, but because the ear would not easily endure 


* The Philol of Jnglis . y M.A., &c. ford : ’ — : , i 
ne Oe oe a eee ee _dyke’s eye. The principle is to some extent traceable in the 
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Romance languages, for dictus becomesin Italian detto, though this 
change of tonic i to e mostly prevails in short syllables only. 

Some of the most interesting paragraphs in our author's intro- 
duction relate to the difficulty of distinguishing French and Saxon 
elements, which are anomalously introduced in the composition of 
words, or confounded by an ignorant use of special phrases. But we 
question Mr. Earle’s reason for refusing a French origin to the 
provincial bonny, because it seems never to have borne the sense of 
good, but everywhere that of being “smart, gay, fair to look 
upon,” &c. This very idea is constantly expressed by diminutives 
of bonus, like Latin bellus and Spanish bonito. We grant we have 
not met with an old French bonet in this sense, but we might 
conjecture it with as much reason as Mr. Earle has for his 
theoretical Saxon bonig. 





MORALS AND MYSTERIES.* 

Tue principal ‘mystery ” seems to us to be how the author of 
Rita, with a deserved reputation, could risk it on such inferior 
productions as these sensational tales, ouly fit for Christmas num- 
bers of periodicals; and we know in what very slight estimation 
these are held—not even critics feeling obliged to read or notice 
them. And the principal ‘‘ moral” which we have deduced is the 
old one, ‘‘ Let well alone.” 

It is perhaps only fair that the present writer should confess 
that he gave heed to the morals and endeavoured to penetrate the 
mysteries partly while in prospect of a sea passage which he 
dreaded, and partly—when it had been safely passed—in the bitter 
knowledge that he had, by his own act, placed the ocean between 
himself and his native land. But making generous allowance for the 
circumstances under which the book was studied, we do not recom- 
mend it, and we almost think we shall be abletoshow why. In the 
first and much the longest story we have a mild and tepid-natured 
artist taking a foolish fondness for a drinking, swearing, horse-riding 
young fellow whom he calls ‘‘ generous-hearted Harry,” and in whose 
favour he resigns a beautiful Italian foundling—a protégée of 
Harry’s uncle—named Assunta, with ‘‘ deep eyes,” occasionally 
‘lighted up by passionate flashes.” Our poor artist gains 
nothing by his move, and only slips between two stools—as 
the generous-hearted Harry’s uncle won't hear of his marry- 
deg a foundling,—and a wealthy county gentleman, of 
mysteriously wicked antecedents—never revealed—steps in and 
carries the beauty off to place with his other rare works of art 
and nature in his castle. ‘There, with cold cruelty, mentioned, but 
not described, he virtually imprisons her and drives her mad; and 
drunken Harry, happening, during a headlong hunt, to pitch him- 
self off his horse at the castle steps, she rushes off to a pool in the 
park—and Assunta and Harry are no more. Of interest in the 
characters there is none. 

In the next story, a rich young German count has a mad 
mother in a deep-moated schloss, far in the forest,—she went 
anad when her daughter was drowned in the moat, so her son 
travels about till he finds a shop-girl just like his late sister; he 
anarries her, with the highly probable and still more highly laudable 
purpose of restoring his mother’s reason ; Magda undertakes—by 
‘is wish and ignorant of his purpose—to separate from him, and 
‘sleep alone in the wild schloss, inhabited, as she thinks, by three 
weird old servants only. Her mother-in-laws frightens her out of 
cher sleep, and at the same moment, we are glad tosay, dies; but we 
wegret to say that the very peculiar or very selfish young count 
dees not lose also his pretty young bride, for she recovers from 
her swoon. There is some picturesque description in this story, 
and it may pass as a German legend,—it is certainly the only 
thing in the volume with any merit beyond that of being harmless ; 
and the only thing with enough character to be remembered 
‘beyond the hour in which it is read. 

Story No. 3 is of a savage Scotch lord, who gets so enraged 
«with his silly wife for laughing at pedigrees and trying to pene- 
trate an ancient family mystery—not revealed again; all the 
anysteries in this book are sacredly respected—that he cuts off 
her right hand, and cuts out her tongue, and carries her secretly 
to France, where she dies ; and then he sets his castle.on fire, and 
purposely remains in it, so that he and his castle and the family 
wiystery cease and determine with his unfortunate wife. ‘Then 
fellow three very weak stories indeed, and lastly comes a most 
extraordinary account—with a hint that it is founded on fact— 
of two young German women who carried on a system of decoy 
and murder for the sake of the hair and teeth of their victims. 
This story is simply horrid. 

In fact, we have accorded too much space already to a volume 





of so inferior, not to say worthless, a character, and we excuse 
ourselves for doing so only on the ground of pleasant recollections 
of Rita. It is sad to see—as we have very often said before— 
authors, not only of ability, but of some established and deserved 
reputation, lowering themselves by descending to this sort of 
thing, and still sadder to know that a large public encourages 
them by reading these unhealthy atrocities; while they, in their 
turn, pander to and nourish the desire of idle inquisitiveness for 
such trashy and morbid productions. 





DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM.* 
In so far as lay criticism is admissible on a professional treatise, 
we may advance the proposition that, not to medical men only, 
but equally to all students of physiology, Dr. Hammond's work 
must prove acceptable. In form, it is a medical, in substance, also 
a physiological treatise, on a branch of therapeutics characterised 
by features of extreme interest and importance, but at the same 
time by a pathology in the highest degree complicated and 
delicate. The diseases which affect the brain, and those 
which affect the spinal cord; those which concern both brain 
and spinal cord, epilepsy, extasy, chorea, hysteria; the 
diseases of the minute nerve-cells; and lastly, those of the 
peripheral or surface nerves, are successively treated, with the aid 
of illustrations where necessary ; and the whole is intended to con- 
stitute, with the fourth volume of Professor Austin Flint, junior’s 
Physiology of Man, which is about to appear, a complete 
work on the physiology and pathology of the nervous 
system. ‘There is an evidence of careful and learned in- 
vestigation, combined with independence and originality of 
judgment, and an order and lucidity of exposition, which 
testify to extensive study of recent works, prolonged clinical ex- 
perience, and conscientious battling with the difficulties of each 
subject. There is, moreover, what is of no small importance, a 
clear appreciation of the exigencies of book-making, by which 
any point on which reference is desired is rendered accessible at 
once to the reader. 
On the general merits of the volume we do not purpose, owing 
to its professional nature, to venture any further remarks, 
but there is one very peculiar disease of the brain dis- 
cussed therein which has attracted recent interest, and 
has already received consideration in this paper, which we 
shall select for a short notice. The disease of ‘ Aphasia” is 
calculated by its nature to throw light upon certain very inter- 
esting psychological questions, and promises to direct phrenologists 
to a conclusion with regard to the seat of the faculty of language 
in the brain much more solidly based than fame at least has 
supposed phrenological conclusions usually capable of boasting. 
The effect of this disease is to diminish or destroy that faculty of 
the mind which attaches to each idea the proper sound or name by 
which to express it. This may arise from the effect of two appar- 
ently disconnected causes, of which one may be called the 
physical, the other the mental cause. 
The loss of naming power may be due to an insufficient control of 
the volition over the muscles used in the articulation of words, so 
that while the speaker knows perfectly what sound he desires to 
produce, he is yet unable to frame it, and gives utterance to the 
strangest gibberish, or to other words wholly different from those 
intended and expected. ‘T'wo cases of this, already related in this 
paper, are so illustrative that it is advisable to quote them :— 
“ An aphasic lady has been known, for instance, to come forward to 
meet a guest with a cordial smile and an outstretched hand, and then 
articulate, ‘ Pig, brute, stupid fool!’ in place of the words of welcome 
really expressing the thought in her mind; while, in other cases, the 
words articulated when the patient was intending to read aloud turned 
out simple gibberish. Thus, of one patient we read,—‘In order to 
ascertain and place on record’the peculiar imperfection of language 
which he exhibited, Dr. Osborne selected the following sentence from 
the bye-laws of the College of Physicians, viz, “It shall be in the power 
of the College to examine, or not to examine, any licentiate previous to 
his admission to a Fellowship, as they shall think fit.” Having requested 
him to read this aloud, he read as follows:—‘‘ An the be what in the 
temother of the trothotadoo to majorum or that emidrate ein einkrastrai 
meistreit to ketra totombreidei to ra fromtreido as that kekritest.’” 
This affection has received the name of ‘ataxic aphasia,” and 
seems to be at once attributable to locomotive ataxy, or want of 
regulative power in the articulating muscles. Taken by itself, 
ataxy of these muscles is not more remarkable than ataxy 
of any other muscles. But the other kind of aphasia 
which has received the name of ‘amnesic aphasia” is 
of a less ordinary interest. The failure here is one of 
memory. The patient is unable to remember the word 
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signifying the idea which he desires to express. It may be | Broca urges a further limitation, and, especially from results 
a name for the most familiar object. The object may be before | obtained in the “tan” and “ tois” cases above described, con- 
his eyes, and the idea in bis mind ; but the faculty by which an idea | fines the organ to the third, or perhaps this and also the second 
suggests, in a healthy brain, the sound which is used to convey it is | frontal convolution of the anterior lobe. About this time a British 
iost. The amnesic patient is not necessarily ataxic also. Aa soon | writer, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, points out a new characteristic, 
as the name is mentioned, he often catches it up and repeats it, | viz., that loss of speech is coincident in a large number of cases with 
put quickly forgets it again. Several cases of this amnesic | hemiplegia (paralysis) of the right side. Now the part of the left 
aphasia are described by Dr. Hammond, and the phenomena are | hemisphere which M. Broca had indicated as the seat of language 
yery curious. There was the case of Le Borgne, whose entire | is nourished by the left middle cerebral artery, an injury to the 
vocabulary consisted of ‘*'Tan” and ‘‘ Sacré nom de Dieu,” while | main trunk of which must, through another of its branches, which 
that of Le Long was composed of ‘‘oui,” “non,” “ toujours,” | feeds the corpus striatum, affect that portion of the motor region 








“tois” (for “ trois”), and ‘‘ Le lo,” the latte: indicating his own 
name. ‘The desire with amnesic patients to get out the little that 
they can articulate, especially where at all appropriate, though 
on this point they are not particular, is very marked. When 
asked any question to which the answer was a number, Le 
Long would always respond with “tois,” at the same time, by a 
show of fingers or otherwise, showing what the right answer was, 
and his consciousness that he had uttered a wrong one. Another 
man’s whole language was ‘‘ Hell to pay,” “Time of day,” and 
4 Sifi,” the last signifying both ‘‘yes” and “no.” It is notice- 
able how frequently the power of swearing remains to some ex- 
tent, where all other power of expression is gone. Probably its 
habitual nature with many, and the strong stimulus to it which 
oblivion of other words excites, afford it a kind of natural selection 
in preference to other phrases. Anger may be considered a corre- 
lative to arrested will, as heat to arrested motion. 

If this, however, were the only connection between amnesic 
and ataxic aphasia, that both tend to impair or destroy the faculty 
of speech, it would appear unphilosophical to class them under the 
game name for therapeutic purposes. As well might we call lock- 
jaw aphasia, as either. A generic name based upon a common 
element of an accidental or immaterial nature would be manifestly 
anscientific. But that there is some other connection, and one of 
a remarkable kind, is evidenced by the fact that, though either 
kind of aphasia may occur separately, both do, in fact, frequently 
occur together, either simultaneously, on there occurring some 
injury to the brain, or the one following the other. The fre- 
quency of this is too great to be attributable to coincidence, nor is 
there any reason, but the contrary, for supposing that the one 
effect produces the other, as deafness produces dumbness. Between 
the effects, per se, there is no such relation. But that in their 
causes they are connected either mechanically by proximity of 
focal origin, or by some nervous sympathy, there is no difficulty 
in supposing, and this being the only way to account for the con- 
aection, we are bound to suppose it. We consider that medical 
investigation has fully confirmed this view, as will appear by Dr. 
Hammond's statements, in favour of at least a proximity in local 
origin. 

As a specimen of the mode in which phrenology endeavours to 
arrive at its conclusions, the history of these investigations is 
interesting and instructive ; though, for more than the general con- 
clusion deduced, want of space requires that we refer the reader to 
Dr. Hammond's lucid history of particular cases. Language was 
indeed about the first of our faculties to be phrenologically inves- 
tigated. Gall had noticed, when a young student of physics, 
that those among his competitors who excelled in power of memory 
for words possessed prominent eyes, and it is asserted that, from 
this observation, as a beginning, he was gradually led on to the 
foundation of his phrenological system. 
that there were ‘two organs of language in each hemisphere, 
the one originating the idea of words, the other the talent 


for philology and for acquiring the spirit of language, the former | 


Gall’s own opinion was | 








so as to cause hemiplegia on the right side. It is shown by Dr. 
Jackson that “ embolism” of this artery, or the passing into it of 
a plug of fibrine or other foreign matter, is competent to produce 
both results, and not unusual; and the same can be said of 
‘¢ thrombosis,” or other modes of obstruction to the free passage of 
the blood. It is interesting to notice in Dr. Hammond's account 
of the morbid anatomy of each case how uniformly obstruction is 
found to have taken place in this artery, or in the structure itself 
of the second or third frontal convolutions of the anterior lobe of 
the left hemisphere, or in a contiguous part named the ‘‘ Island of 
Riel.” Regarding this latter growth, it is somewhat significant 
that it is found only in man and the monkey, but in the latter is 
very slightly developed, and is without convolutions. The “ Island 
of Riel” has certainly some claim as well as the second and third 
frontal convolutions to be considered the seat of language, and 
further inquiry must decide their claims. Indeed, however justi- 
fiable each succeeding limitation appear, it cannot be said that 
limitation to any one spot is absolutely without exception. 
Damage to the third frontal convolution inevitably produces 
aphasia. But Seguin has tabulated 556 cases of aphasia, in 19 of 
which alone the third frontal convolution was injured. Even the 
wide application of the limitation to the left hemisphere is not 
universal. ‘The fact seems to be that just as in the body the right 
arm is selected for principal use, so in the exercise of our memory 
for words we prefer the left hemisphere of the brain to the right. 
Gratiolet found that the left hemisphere receives a better supply 
of blood, and is developed before the right. Dr. Hammond adds 
another noticeable fact with regard to aphasia. In all the cases 
of which hemiplegia formed a feature, the aphasia was of the ataxic, 
not the amnesic, type, and in his summary of conclusions he 
writes :— 


“The grey matter of the lobes presides over the idea of language, and 
hence over the memory of words. When it only is involved there is no 
hemiplegia and there is no difficulty of articulation. The trouble is 
altogether as regards the memory of words. The corpus striatum con- 
tains the fibres which come from the anterior column of the spinal cord, 
and is besides connected with the hemisphere. A lesion, therefore, of 


| this ganglion, or other part of the motor tract, causes paralysis of motion 


on the opposite side of the body. The cases I have detailed show, with- 
out exception, that the power of co-ordinating the muscles of speech is 
directly associated with the hemiplegia. A lesion, therefore, followed 
by hemiplegia and ataxic aphasia indicates the motor tract as the seat. 
If amnesic aphasia is also present, the hemisphere is likewise involved.” 
Besides this growth in the brain of the human race 
generally, an injury to which seems to throw man back into 
a condition of speechlessness akin to that of the brutes, it 
would appear that an analogous growth takes place in the 
development of individual brains, so that each man’s brain 
contains a reflection of his own mental growth. An injury toa 
certain part of a man’s brain may cause a definite period in his 
history to be, as it were, completely expunged from his memory ! 
In the same way, an affection of a certain part may undaly stimu- 
late attention to a definite period. Abercrombie in his /ntellec- 
tual Powers furnishes numerous cases in which the memory 


lying on the posterior half, the latter on the middle, of the supra- | of exact periods is unduly affected, or, as it were, cut out 


orbital plate.” Spurzheim and Combe admitted but one organ of 
language in each hemisphere, and placed it in the former of the 
two localities indicated by Gall. Later investigations have gene- 
rally supported these conclusions, which had little practical differ- 
ence, but it has been shown that the very natural belief in the 





of the field of consciousness, and completely lost, all events 
both previous to and after the period being remembered 
precisely as before. ‘To this, we suggest, the case of the gentle- 
man who after receiving a knock on the head lost entirely his 
knowledge of Greek, and apparently nothing else, may probably 


equal participation of both hemispheres is incorrect. In the great | be attributed. We should like to be able to ascertain whether or 


majority of cases the left alone contains the organ of speech, and 
the right may be completely removed without special damage to 
the faculty of language. Bouilland, who by positive experiment 





not he had taken up Greek at some definite point in his life, and 
then confined his attention almost solely to it for a certain period. 
In the absence, however, of special evidence as to this, the prima facie 





had generally confirmed the hypothesis which natural sagacity | explanation is undoubtedly that which has been advanced, viz., that 
chiefly had taught Gall, with regard to the locality of the organ, | at a time of mental weakness that knowledge which bad been more 
had nevertheless overlooked this latter point, and it was reserved | imperfectly acquired, and less impressed by every-day renewal, 
for Dr. Mare Dax to demonstrate before the Medical College at | went first. Under either supposition it would be very natural that, 
Montpellier in 1836, by reference to 140 cases which been brought | while the loss of a definite branch of knowledge should attract 
under his own investigation, that disease in the right hemi- | surprise at once, the simultaneous loss of a mass of miscellaneous 
sphere occasioning aphasia was extremely rare. The organ ia then | scraps accompanying it should receive little or no attention. 
ia the anterior lobe of the left hemisphere. But in 1861 Mr. | Other influences, no doubt, may also be instrumental in causing 
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amnesic aphasia; and cases such as that of the patient who 
lost all memory for substantives, (if it should appear, as bas 
been suggested, that it was owing to a loss in his case of 





“THe Repty. 
“ Yes! ‘twas politic, truly, my very good friend, 
Thus a ‘couple of quacks ' to your patient to send: 
Since there's nothing so likely as ‘ quacks,’ it is plain, 
To make work for a regular doctor again.” 


‘‘predicating” power, perlaps because requiring volitional | 7), heading “ Ungallant Epigrams” reminds us that women who haye not 


energy too rough for diseased channels of communication, | taken kindly to this sort of composition, have been even w 


orse treated 


and thereby leading to a miscarriage of force which, had it been | than the clergy. Here is a smart one on “ Tie Laconic Female ”:— 


allowed to work automatically, would have found its way aright, ) 


must open up a very interesting inquiry into the extent of auto- 
matic intellectual operations. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Dublin Review. July, 1872. (Burns and Oates.)—This is a much 
more interesting number of the Dublin Review than the last. We must 
say, however, that the able writer of the article on the priesthood at 
Irish elections has evidently not informed himself of the true nature of 





the late Galway election, when he accepts Judge Keogh’s quite unsus- | 


tained assertion,—a very convenient one for the writer’s point of view, 
—that the election turned chiefly on the question of unsectarian educa- 
‘tion, and that the priests were accordingly the best possible advisers 
the people could have had in relation to the election. Of course a 
Catholic writer would necessarily maintain that position, but in this 
case at least it would have exceedingly little relation to the actual elec- 
tion, which indisputably turned almost exclusively on the land policy and 
Captain Nolan’s submission of his former evictions to arbitration. Now, on 
that question, on which the issue was really taken, we deny that the priests’ 
judgment was one of any real authority, and we maintain most strongly 
that their interference with all sorts of threats to procure votes for 
Captain Nolan was utterly unjustifiable, even from their own point of 
view. For the rest, the article, though unduly Conservative in English 
polities and unduly sacerdotal in Irish politics, is one of very great 
ability. A still more interesting one to anybody who cares for the many 
difficult questions of Scriptural history and tradition, is that which 
attempts to show, and which does make out a fair case for the position 
thongh not one quite so powerful as the author thinks, that the woman 
who was a sinner who poured a costly box of ointment on our Lord’s 
feet at a supper in Galilee, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the sister of 
Martha, are the same person. All we can say is, that the able writer 
overrates in this case the importance of the known data, and underrates 
the uncertainty due to the unknown elements of the case. The paper 


on Dr. Bain is able, though oddly written. The article on the Carte papers 


is very lively. 


Macalpine ; or, On Scottish Ground. 8 vyols.—This is a tedious story, 
which it is not very easy to follow, partly perhaps on account of the 
unusual English in which it is written. What is the meaning, for 
instance, of the following ?—“ He had paid silent devotion, a strong ex- 
perience in his volatility.” One has to think for a moment before perceiv- 
ing that it is intended to mean, what the words certainly will not bear, that 
his devotion was a strong feeling in a character hitherto volatile, and 
Macalpine is not of the sort of stuff that ono cares to spend a moment of 
deliberation over a sentence in every other page. The hero is the son 
of a ruined Highland chief; he falls in love with one young lady, and makes 
love to another, after having, indeed, had much love made to him by her. 
Both of these young women turn out to be other than they seem; and 
the consequence of the transformation of one cf them is the cause of 
the return of the hero—who, meanwhile, has married the other—to the 
possession of his ancestral estate. He has gone through the experience, 
which is certainly far more common in novels than in real life, of being 
tried for a murder which he has not committed, which was, indeed, no 
murder at all. Throughout the tale there has been going on a good 
deal of rioting and other violence. Everybody, bad or good, comes at last 
by his rights; and the reader who may havo reached the end can con- 
gratalate himself that he has found nothing in the story to do him any 
harm, and that if he has probably wasted his time, he has certainly 
strengthened with exercise his faculty of patience. 


A Commonplace Book of Epigrams, Analytically Arranged. Compiled 
by 0.8. Carey. (Tegg.)—‘‘Analytically arranged” means “ arranged 
according to subject,”—as good a method, perhaps, as any other ; only 
some of the divisions have a queer look. Here is what is called an 
ecclesiastical epigram :— 

“ Clergyman—I ve lost my portmanteau. 
Traveller—I pity your grief. 
Clergyman—All my sermons are in it. 
Traveller—I pity the thief.’ 
And here is another under the same heading :— 


“ By our preacher perplexed 
How shall we determine ? 
‘Watch and pray’ says the text ; 
*Go to sleep’ says the sermon.” 


To turn to another profession, which gets indeed better treatment, for 
the most part, than is granted to the clergy, we have this, ascribed to 
Dr. Jenner, of vaccination fame :— 


“ SENT WITH A COUPLE OF DUCKS TO A PATIENT. 
“We despatched, my dear Madame, this scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss —— is very much better: 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I've sent her a couple of quacks. 


“ Celia her sex's foible shuns, 
Her tongue no length of ‘larum runs ; 
| Two phrases answer every part,— 
One gain’d, one breaks her husband's heart : 
| ‘I will,’ she said, when made a bride ;— 
‘I won't,’ through all her life beside.” 
| The book is in a reasonable compass, and seems well selected. The 
| authors’ names should, we think, have been given; and it is a pity that 
| the one Latin quotation which we have found has two misprints, 
| Secular Annotations on Scripture Texis. Second Series. By F. Jacox 
| B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —We can do little more than repeat the very 
high praise which we had the pleasure of bestowing on the first series 
| of these Secular Annotutions. The plan of the book, we may explain to 
| such readers as may not be acquainted with the part already published, 
| is to illustrate various expressions or narratives of Scripture by anec- 
dotes and the like from secular literature or history,—such things, in 
| fact, as it would be generally thought inconsistent with the dignity of 
| the pulpit, of which, however, Mr. Jacox has, wo are sure, a very 
rational conception, to introduce into a discourse. Such books are the 
delight of readers and the despair of reviewers, who, having ex- 
| hausted the complimentary phrases of “ ingenuity,” “ extensive read- 
ing,” and the like, have nothing moro to say, and of course fail to give 
readers any notion of the book which they are criticising, Mr, 
Jacox does not even afford one the resourcs of correcting his 
mistakes, for, far as he goes afield, he never, as far as we have 
} been able to tell, goes astray. Perhaps our best plan will be to 
give a sketch of one of Mr. Jacox’s chapters. Here is an outline of his 
“annotation” on ‘Naaman in the house of Rimmon.” He begins by 
explaining that Elisha’s answer, “Go in peace,” did not solve the question 
of casuistry submitted to him. Then are suggested the parallels of the 
Samaritans, who “feared the Lord and served their graven images ;” and 
| of King Asa, in whose days “the high places were not removed, never 
| theless Asa’s heart was perfect with the Lord all his days.” Then 
| Corneille is quoted,—Pauline’s advice to Polyeucte :—“ Adorez-le dans 
| lame, et n’en tomoigniez rien”; and Polyeucte’s answers, “ Quo je sois 
| tout ensemble idolitre et Chrétien.’ Then come Gibbon sneering at 
| the “ trembling Christians of Tertullian’s days,” a discussion of the policy 
| of Gregory the Great in the matter of the idol-temples of Britain; a 





| mention of Zwingle, who advised that the mass should still be read for 
| some time in all the churches ; of Johu Knox, who thought it a scandal 
| that friends of the Reformation should ever countenance it by their pre- 
sence; of the Elector of Saxony, as having been present when the “ Mass of 
the Holy Ghost” was celebrated at Augsburg; and of James I. and 
Sully conversing on the same subject. Dr. Smith and Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury are quoted; then we pass to Pascal’s Lettres a un Provincial, 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and John Howard, who bowed, but would not 
kneel, when the Pope passed him. Lord Chesterfield advised his son “ not 
to deprive himself of anything that he wanted to do or see, by refusing 
to comply with an established custom.” Themistocles worshipping the 
King of Persia and Napoleon turning Mussulman are mentioned. 
Then we have the anecdote of a certain Pastor Gossner, who, though no 
longer holding Roman doctrine, officiated at the Mass that he might get 
the people to hear him preach. An anecdote follows from the diary of 
Cornelia Knight about Joseph II. and Gustavus ILI. of Sweden, and 
another, about herself, is given in a note (we have all along, by the way, in 
a series of notes, a running commentary on the commentaries of tho text.) 
Then Hannah Moro hero enlists our sympathies for a young lieutenant 
| who was cashiered for refusing to take part in a Popish procession at 
| Malta, and Edward Irving tells us an anecdote which, by way of 
conclusion, we shall quote in full. He went, it seems, toa Roman Catholic 
| chapel in Dublin to see high mass performed, a ceremony he had never 
| witnessed, and hid himself behind a pillar: — 
| ‘Every now and then, howover, an old woman behind him pulled 
| him by the skirts, saying, ‘Sure you'll go down on your knees.’—‘ And 
| did you go down ?’ asked one of the elders of St. John’s, the church 
| which then counted both Chalmers and Irving its ministers. ‘I went 
| down at last, both to please the old woman and to prevent the tails of 
| my coat being torn off by the tugs which she was constantly giving. Tho 
qaestion as to whether Mr. Irving should have done this or not was 
| raised and keenly discussed. Dr. Chalmers, his biographer tells us, said 
| nothing; the discussion closed, and conversation took another turn, 
| while the doctor stood still in dreamy abstraction, as his manner was. 
| He was evidently, says Dr. Hanna, still busy trying to settle the questio 
| vewata satisfactorily to his own mind, nor was it till some practical 
| question had to be determined that he came out of his abstraction! 
| No doubt he recurred anon to the queestio as one still veranda.” 
| A Text-Book of Indian History. By tho Rev. G. U. Pope, D.D. 
(Gladding.)—“ This book,” says the author, ‘is strictly a manual for 
students, and everything has been sacrificed to the one object of making 
it thoroughly useful in this way.” A work of this kind is not a subject of 
purely literarycriticism. A vast amount of information arranged in a series 
of short paragraphs must, from the necessity of things, be unattractive to 
the general reader. Its value to the student it is of course very difficult 





| 


| to estimate without the experience which a reviewer cannot command. 
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Anchovies foam-born, like the lady 


cea 
isti he book may, however, be noted. It does not | 

Some characteristics of t ; J , . . Whose beauty has maddened this bard: 

retend to be what it really is not. It professes to be an introduction And even, an groves oe ate — 

And eggs—boil ‘em hard.” 


St te real study of Indian history. It has been evidently compiled 
with much care and industry. The best works on each section of the | But both Mr. Browning and Mr. Tennyson might have been much better 


Recourse has been had, where this done. The choral ode which celebrates the triumphs of Positivism is 
has been practicable, to original documents and authorities. The | good. Here are the two last stanzas :— 
facts have the look of being well grasped and arranged, put, “Zhere wesen are te the dage that were earlier; 
s . . ‘ ‘enturies , 3 hai lier ; 
go to speak, in proper perspective. And they are given with as | etadien meas saab ete hy rayne y lor 
much liveliness of style as the method of treatment allows | Then he was MAN, and a Positivist. 
- : = “Tf you are pious (mild form of insanity), 
of, ‘The contents of the book may be thus described: To herd } Say mae wenttip te sneee of bamesity, 
introduction we have, illustrated with maps, an account of the “ political | Other religions are buried in mist; 
divisions of India.” The very first page shows us that the author under- | We are our own Gods, ~— the Positivist. 
stands his business of teaching, when he tells the student to note the | Messrs. LarusLaris and Bisyorvs will, at all events, be easily receg- 


gubject have been consulted. 


hom : 
latitude of the extreme points,—Singapore nearly on the Equator, and | ised. The former says :— Teves 
Peshawar very nearly thirty-four degrees to the north of it. No one Courses are open to the realm. I govern... . . 
who has noted this can fail to have a lively notion of tho vast size of the | idle eran aan 
The distance is about the same as there is | Or else entirely neutral ; which do you — 


country he is reading about. ‘ 
between the city of Mexico and the north of Vancouver's Island, includ- | hanunntdl 
ing three-fourths of Mexico, all the United States, and all the habi- | The latter delivers himself thus :— 








table part of British North America. Each of the great divisions of “Tam deputed by my Emperor 
: . . 238 a To say he cannot let a Stato arise 
British India has its map and descriptive text. Then we have “The On the other bank of the great River Air. 
ads _” ” « Briti ” Still, if you will be tributary allies, 
Central Indian Agency,” “ The Central States,” “ British Burmah, &e. And if =o taney to a Manny 
After this follows a sketch of the natural geography of Hindostan ; Sending your eagles to pick out the eyes 
. : : : : : a i our magpies and your jackdaw 
then the history of ancient India, and then the main history itself. Ex To steal their lettore end as ae - 
amination papers, chronological and genealogical tables, with full indexes, To eat their bodies, we may tolerate you. 
At an amount of tribute to be fixed 


make up what is a very complete book of its kind. By a committees to be chosen by me.” 
Our Morals and Manners. First Series. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. On the whole the British Birds is a clever jeu desprit, which will 

(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This little volume contains six of what the | probably be liked better by those who do not know the original than by 

author calls “‘ pastoral addresses.” The name is often given to discourses | those who do. 

or letters of a very conventional and unpractical type. Here it repre- | Oddities of History. By John Timbs. (Griffin.)—Mr. Timbs has an 

gents a reality. These addresses are honest, affectionate words of coun- | jnoxhaustible supply of quaint stories. His critical judgment is not 


gel, warning, and encouragement by one who has a genuine sympathy | quite as good as his industry is indefatigable. What can he mean, for 
| instance, by this,—“ Almost all the brilliant exceptions to the average 


and love for those to whom he speaks, and a profound sense of the care | 
and foresight which he can and ought to exercise for them. It is often trash of the Anti-Jacobin appear to belong to Mr. Canning.” ‘The 


demanded of our preachers that they should be practical, should descend | “average trash of the Anti-Jacobin”!!! Good heavens! what shall we 
from generalities to particulars, should speak plain words about the have next in the way of criticism? Has Mr. Timbs ever heard of John 
doubts and difficulties of those whom they address. The demand is } Hookham Frere? Would he object to taking down the volume of the 
reasonable enough, though it must never bo forgotten that the first | Anzi-Jacobin and picking out “these brilliant exceptions”? If he can 
business of the preacher is to proclaim principles. A man who has the | distinguish between Canning and Frere, he is a much cleverer man than 
real gift of preaching will contrive, as = — Mr. Baldwin | even his most ardent admirers have ever counted him. In another 
Brown does with eminont success in this volume, to unite | paper we do not know whether Mr. Timbs or tho Zimes, from which he 
this proclamation of principles with applications that shall be par- | seems to quote, is at fault. But surely when Lord Cardigan was tried 
ticular without being trivial or personal. He speaks plainly enough on | for the murder of Captain Tuckett and acquitted by the House of Lords, 
occasion, but he never descends from his true position, keeping which | it was not the judges who were in fault. Here we read that it was “a 
he is unassailable, and from which he attacks with an gee a proceeding so disgraceful to all the Peers of England, that one records 
His subjects are, “Our Young Men,” ‘Our Young Women,” “Our | the fact with sorrow and indignation and shame.” We have an impres- 
wd an a Baying ay a = agra, 3 non hay ace we | sion that Lord Cardigan — by a technical objection to the form of 

“Trade: its Essential and Ancient Dignity; ” “Trade: its Besetting | the indictmont. Captain Tuckett’s name was wrongly given. 
» a 6 t —— ; ba ca aut ade a anys or a versus -_ . o _ -¢ — By “ Elijah the Prophet.” 
quote & sentence whic ' ' 7 | (‘Drews Letter” Office, Belfast.) —The authorship of this book is, as the 

; , ; 

ass deem Son’ ox sashatnene sony to sts Gapeteoads| See ED, Soe <6 ene ae 
: é the Prophet” is not “ Elijah the Tishbite.”) Very imposing, too, is its 
liable :—* The question of ‘a fortune cannot — epee rape Con- | magnitude. It is an epic poem in forty-eight books, and longer than the 
tomplation of a trader. Tho artist, the preacher, the re olar, the states- | Iliad and Aeneid put together. Satan meets Wisdom, and the two have 
man get far richer enjoyment in their work, and far more precious | what is, a few sneers excepted, a friendly conversation. Satan offers to 
fruit from it, in the process of the fulfilment of its duties.” Why does | describe what he calls his masterpioce, and takes occasion to tell a long 
Mr. Brown say that “‘ among the worst [of the legacies of feudalism] is | story about a nation “whose pleasant home was near the setting-sun,” 
No feudal noble ever thought more | ang about a certain young prince. Towards the end of the third book, 
Satan, who has been certainly very prolix in doscription, “ is interrupted 
by Wisdom, who requests him to give her an account of what he considers 


the stigma it-has put on trade”? 

_ meanly of trade than did Plato. 
The British Birds: a Communication from the Ghost of Aristophanes. 
By Mortimer Collins. (The Publishing Company, Limited.)—Aristo- his human masterpiece, and not to spend time in describing buildings 
| and city walls.” We are told that “he consents to do so at once,” but 


| characteristically fails to keep his promise, for we can hardly suppose that 
the amiable young prince, whose travels in search of theological know- 


ances which the spiritualists put into the mouths of the mighty dead | ledge and unhappy love affairs he narrates at great length, is the person 
whom they profess to call up, but we are bound to say that the “British | intended. Wisdom, indeed, seems to feel as much, for having borne 
Birds” are not as lively or brilliant as their prototypes of Athens, or | his long-winded tale with admirable patience, she breaks out, but not 


rather Nephelococcygia. The original “ Birds” is, in truth, the most | before we reach the latter part of the twe//th book, with,— 
splendid production of the most splendid genius of antiquity, and its | “O Satan! I will hear no more of this,—" 
imitators—and the imitation of such a piece must always be du/ce | an observation in which we sympathise as heartily as we do in George 


periculum—have been numerous rather than successful. Mr. Mortimer | ILL’s “ Pye come again! no more, no more of that.” Satan's fault, how- 
@ollins does not make us langh—and that Aristophanes, with all his | ever, seems to have beon one of omission. “ You never once alluded to 
faults, does continually, does, in fact, more than all the other classics | the Jews,” says Wisdom to him. Satan, in reply, is very rude :— 

put together—or rather he puts off our laughter till somewhat late in | “ I always thought but little of your wit, 

the piece. In the earlier part, the satire is somewhat vague and obscure. But for the fatere { will think still less," 

The piece begins to lighten when the three poets come in, but here wo | and finally departs, without even the courtesy of listening to what she 


@re quite sure that Mr. Collins can write better parodies than be has | bas to say :— 





phaves in the spirit would seem to be hardly himself. Ghosts, indeed, 
seem seldom to be so. It would bo unjust to compare the creation of 
Mr. Mortimer Collins’ lively fancy and fluent pen with the idiotic utter- 


“ Repeat thy story to the — of heav'n, 


been pleased to give us here. This of Mr. Swinburne is good:— | I will not stay to hear it tol 
“O cool in the summer is salad, } ° : P . . 

And warm in the winter is love ; | Perhaps it was well for him that he did not, for wate story lasts 
And a poet shall sing you a ballad, through thirty-six books, and certainly avoids the fault of “not alluding 
ae ot pater og | to the Jews,” as it gives a tolerably complete history of them, together 

My muse has a marvellous wing, | with a succinct view of Church history down to the present time. Here 
anes wl. ct oreeee. | and there, indeed, Satan’s presence might have been useful, if only to 

“Take endive...... like seve it is bitter, | correct the errors which the speaker, doubtless from having so long a 

Take beet...... for like love it is red; : : : : 

Crisp leaves of the lettuce shall glitter, oe campeon tyr ae ane is represented as having 
— 


And creas from the rivulet's bed ; 
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“ To declare 
The Saviour of mankind is not divine,” 


Arius, it is needless to observe, having done nothing of the kind. Little 
errors of this kind have, it must be owned, the effect of slightly shaking 
one’s confidence in the writer’s statement that ‘the four persons who 
shall appear at the end of this dispensation are in the British Isles at 
present,” the “four persons” being Antichrist, and the false prophet, 
and the two witnesses, the “junior witness” being the prophet Elijab, 
and living, we are given to suppose, at Belfast. We wonder whether he 
is an Orangeman. 


On the Symptomatic Treatment of Cholera. By Dr. Felix Von Niemeyer. 
Translated by P. W. Latham, M.A., M.D. (Deighton and Bell; Bell 
and Daldy.)—We feel quite sure that we are justified, though not possess- 
ing any special qualifications for pronouncing a judgment, in saying 
that Dr. Niemeyer’s book—it contains little more than fifty pages— 
should be read by everyone likely to be brought into contact with 
cholera. Dr. Von Niemeyer’s method is to treat with ice-cold applica- 
tions externally, administering ice or iced water at the same time inter- 
nally. The results of this treatment appear to have been eminently 
satisfactory. Perhaps some of our readers may attach even more value 
to his advice, which is, go away from the infected district if you possibly 
can. 

The Prince in India, and to India. By Sambu Chandra Muckhopiid- 
hydya. (Triibner.)—We should say that this was an interesting revela- 
tion of thoughts and feelings that prevailed among the natives of India, if 
we felt sure that an Oriental ever does reveal his thoughts and feelings. 
Some expressions, however, are, we may feel tolorably certain, genuine 
enough, Our author says :— 

“Ido not expect, as the immediate effect of the late visit of the 

Prince, any sudden or sweeping reforms in administration ; these may 
come in dne course; all I anticipate—and this I have a right to expect 
—is a visible improvement in the tone of the Government, and of English, 
and ultimately Anglo-Indian, society towards the hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics subject to England. We believe in the reality of tone, in the 
existence of an atmosphere either suffocating or refreshing. Tone may 
exasperate, atmosphere may conciliate. Always important, in our case 
tone is all-important, for after all that is urged regarding the ill-success 
or unpopularity of British rule in India, the worst, the chief, almost the 
sole blister is caused by—a tone.” 
Another fanlt of ours, about the reality of which we may be pretty 
certain, is that we are not magnificent enough. There ought, thinks our 
author, to have been other great ceremonials to welcome the Prince and 
give him an imperial prestige than the one which accompanied his 
investiture with the Order of the Star of India. “I think,” he adds 
significantly, “Indian money would have been better spent in such a 
valuable Zamasha than in féting the Sultan in London.” Generally the 
author’s exposition of native feeling is profoundly interesting and 
expressed with great force. We may add that be shows as keen an 
understanding of our own politics, when his subject happens to bring 
him into contact with them, as could any writer of our own. 
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ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce their usual} 
SALE of SURPLUS and FANCY STOCK at i 
month of JULY. at Reduced Prices during the 


All Goods at all liable to depreciation are marked CLEARANCE PRICES. 


Special attention is invited to COSTUMES, MANTLES, LINGERIE 
EMBROIDERIES, and other MADE-UP Goods. A variety of useful and inexpen- 
sive Goods will be found in each department. 


Catalogues containing details of the Stock forwarded post free on application. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


SILK MERCERS AND GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





N ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
A) ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in genera? 
use have no effect upon these. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), ana 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
ey Ne destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 

Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED. DENTISTS,) 


LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARBB, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 





Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo ooo ose eee ° 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) eee seo ooo soe 

Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove ww. 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... ove eee eve ove 
Foolscap Papers, blue orcream ... «ss coo ove wees 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... on oso eco ove eco eee on on «» 6/8 
Letter Paper for Scribbling aoe plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note... ace coe eve Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


CH LOR A LUM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 
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CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 
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UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | 
3 largest holders of Whiskyin the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


auswer extremely well. 


LD HIGHLAND 'TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can | ghire. 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Holborn Bars, and 30 


LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; | 
£5 10s per half bhd.; : 
a pure pleasant wiue, free from acidity, and of suffi- | Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
cient body to improve by keeping. 
The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to | 


SAUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 88 per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 

WW. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- | 


OCOA FOR INVALIDS 
SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 


£10 per hhd. duty paid; 


Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 1s 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

| SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W- 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESITOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 


bling of the limbs, &c., restoriug health and strength 


Regent Street. A OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a | depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
\ 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on sea), label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
treet, W. 


54s. per doz. Bottles ; 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
New Bond Street, W.; and 








SS a ee NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- | Pit Jmggear bin : oa. tbe. ond 
INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— pague of first quality, but at a more moderate price. in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 48 6d, 15s 

Sey a This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the | 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON, | 
™ It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case | 
in — Se Le = more whole- | with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and is 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, | of two qualities, the DrY and the RICH, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 


Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill, London. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





298. per doz. Pints. 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 





. 2.3) OMe Guy, Hoe Saeee & Oru: 


post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 348 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63- 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicabie to 


wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
compo. 


2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
GAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
_ Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMESEPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACA OIN E 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 

- Each packet is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
le SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
end SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
inclose imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

» pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
ased 80 Many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
foform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None ge nuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 











WHITEHEAD'S 
OLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 





INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
oy bd bey el of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
ventor’s Signature on every jar, being the onl. 
guarantee of genuineness. "e ~ . 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA regtores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derfal liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in potion, 33 each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
rush. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 





TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 

| pee ee the - a ee whiteness, protects 
enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
ance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. as . 
To be had of ali Perfumers and Chemists, and at | 
Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quckiy relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
P ted medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 





an” require no restraint of diet or confinement 
ing their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine Ven tors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
Per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. 


THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


a la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
MALL 





THE PALL 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Pei4-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras. Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET mma Ry TO THE ROYAL 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard aud upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 








‘s, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


QC SLER’s CRYSTAL GLASS 





CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTER SHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


‘PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


_ AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 

RYANT AND MAY'S 

PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 

ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
y= AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


Solem 2 AND MAY'S 








PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
LD'S 





WOR 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBOKN, LUNDON. 





HE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY.— 

Ata Meoting of the Stockholders of this Com- 

pany, held at the Offices in New York, on Tuesday, the 

9h day of July, 1872, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

Reso_tven.—*That Messrs. Eowaro H. Green, 
GILson HoMAN, and WILLIAM WETMORH CRYDER be 
and they are hereby appoiuted a C ittee to repre- 
sent the Stockholders of the Erie Railway ——- 
to act in their behalf, and generally to represent their. 
interests in Europe.” 





By order. 
86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
London, 23rd July, 1872. 


+ Ne INSTITUTE of ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


The Council hereby notify to the profession that in 
compliance with iofluential representations by provin- 
cial Accountants practising in the most important 

ial a facturing districts, the scope of 
the Institute has been extended so as to include the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 

The facilities provided for the admission of original 

bers will tinus in force until the Lst July, 1878, 

Copies of the Rules and Regulations may be had on 

application to the Secretary, at No. 30 Moorgate Street, 


London, E.C. 
WM. QUILTER, President. 
THOMAS A. WELTON, Secretary. 


London, 17th July, 1872. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, (nsurance, Gas, —— 
Baoks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colo 

Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 














r Ty a] 
IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS. 
HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for JULY, now ready, containing 
a carefully-selected list of securities for investment, 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. (post free). 

Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreigu Stock and Share Dealers, 2) Change Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


OVERNMENT SYrOcK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir Situs Joun Grenons, Bart., Lord 

Mayor of London. 

Ropsert Nicwouas Fow.er, Esq., MP. 
Jams GOODSON, . 
ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more yoars, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, aud Colonia 
Government Stocks. 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 














BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and a towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on —_ For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.U. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 
EA'TH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH TH CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Paymont of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

155,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholdors becoming a Claiiaant BACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, tu the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Kegent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 
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ASK FOR WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA, 


THE MEADOW QUEEN, 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIS, 


HAWTHORN BLOOM, 
THE NEW 


MATHIOLA, 
CROWN BOUQUET 


PERFUMES. 


Made only by 


THE CROWN 


PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 
40 STRAND, LONDON. 


For sale everywhere at 2s, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, and 6s per bottle. 





CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 


CO. 


| J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

| ae GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL’S 


light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, India 


“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn | Cloth, do., 25s ; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be | proof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 


at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishmeuts, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 
EA and COFFEE SERVICES, 


KETTLES on 
BUTTER-COOLERS, CRUET FRAMES, &e 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF BesT QUALITY, 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers, 
76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, W., ? 
AND AT THE LONDON, 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, crTy.} 
WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


| yee pte beg to announce that, 

having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
placed their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
ing all their New Season's Patterns in 


|: re SERVICES. 








DPPssear SERVICES. | 





— and TEA SERVICES. 








poet SERVICES. 











FENGRAVED ana PLAIN GLASS. 


OLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OxForRD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN Square, W. 





REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D.HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


FROM £10 10s, 





E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
* LONDON. 
wSBRINE WIN E— 


as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak, It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3(s per doz. 


STANDS, TOAST-RACKS, | 


| 








Guinea each; also, in fine Melton Cloths, from Two 
to Three Guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all necessaries 


for a complete Outfit. 
OR BOYS. —H. J. NICOLL'S 


4 Knickerbocker Suits, in new Styles, from 21s; 
Morning Suits, from 253; Evening Dress Suits, from 
55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; also the new Spanish 
and Sailor Suits, from 21s; Summer Overcosts, in 
Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, 
from 2ls. 

OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £883; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; aud 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 





UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on saleat WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. 


The Blades are all of the 
finest Steel. 


[- Des- |Crvrs. 
|Table. sert. |perpr. 


| 
} 
| 
| 








8. djs. dis. d. 
34-inch ivory handles ..,...per doz.) 16.13 .| 5 6 
34 ditto balance ditto oi Me « A es 
4 ditto, ditto 2% .{/18 .| 6 9 












4 ditto fine ivory di 30 me < es 
4 ditto extra large ditto...............| 33. | Ss . 8. 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto..,| 37 .| 30 .| 12 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ..........+. 36 .|30 .|15 . 
Ditto, with silvered blades ..... .-| 50 .| 38 .| 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 19 7 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMO NGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4,5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as beiug preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 








| 


| 


| 





| 


FE OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—There 

ean be little safety for sufferers who permit 
inflammations and ulcerations to continue their course, 
in the vain hope of their self-amendment; such care- 
lessness will certainly lead to disappoiutment, if it fail 
to end in death. Whenever disease attacks the human 
body, it should be promptly and vigorously met by 
remedial measures, of which, for external ailments, 
this Ointment stands supreme. Bad legs, ulcerations, 
abscesses, piles, and fistulas can be conveniently 
treated, and radically removed by this unguent, applied 
as directed in its accompanying covering. Every 
mother, nurse, or sick visitor by the attentive study of 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- | Holloway’s * lustructions,” can frequently arrest out- 


cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, 


Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


BURN 


THE 


BREIDENBACH'S WOOD 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each Is.—SoLD EVERYWHERE. 





COMF 








CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. 


Agents— | ward diseases before they have assailed the constitu- 
j tion, and become virulent or chronic. 


“STAR” 


VIOLET, 





FOR INV A LIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, ie, S0u ses 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





NIGHT I 
WHITE ROSE, 2s 


RAILWAY, 
Arrangemente for the lnses et Pree, wee 
cay None Bary ad ‘TICKETS will be’ tn fores ‘ae 
ay to 31st October, 1872. 
a... e —— m—- Tables and Programmes 
Derby, war 1 nee, Sonat Manager. 


Pours IN THE PYRENEES, 


TOURISTS TICKETS ere now issued b 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION x “i 4 
Steamers from F SPARES 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vid BoRDEAUX), 

Available for ONg MONTH, at the followin : 
First CLAss by Steamer and Railway . ener 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & First Cass by Rai ay £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORbINAIL 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. whee 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2 

tage Days are allowed for the Railway . 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that plac ‘ 
extended if required. —— 

Passengers are also booked through to 


MiPLann 









MARSEILLES, Pau 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, and : 
NICcz. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at tho 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirritas, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, § 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MAcGEoRGE 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. . 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary, 





| ie SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 

ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ieo Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvemeuts, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 1235 Strand 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free. 


P URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltz Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gov ithia and Potass. 

Corks branded *R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


5 * PiGgets Tid tn 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON'’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles from 3s, and in 
Boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London, 
See name on label. 
















r RAGR ANT SOAP— 

The celebrat« UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others 
*,.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wt TE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 

{ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee} 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, iitting with so much ease 
aud closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 












iceadilly, London. 

Singlo Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free- 
Double ditto, 31s éd, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free- 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post- office to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, lilly. 

; NEW PATENT. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are is. light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn ike an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, lus d 163 each ; postage free, 

JOHN WUITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 










LIGHTS. 
6d. 











) SQUARE, LONDON. 
'T ON APPLICATION 
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being No. XXXII of the NEW SERIES. 
Baited by J. A. FRoupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

THE DISESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

SocrAL MACADAMISATION . 

DONNA OLIMPIA MALDACHINT. ; 

THe MISADVENTURES OF Mr. CATLYNE, QC. An 
Autobiography. By Matthew Stradling.—C hapters 
VIlL-X!. 

que LONGEVITY OF THE PATRIARCHS, 

ALBOIN'S FEAST. A Ballad. 

{Tue BurcomasTer’s Famity. A Dotch Story. 
Translated by Sir John Shaw Lefevre.—Chapters 
XVI.-XVI. 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

HANANDA, THE MIRACLE-WORKER. 
Garnett. 

§1n HENRY LAWRENCE. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


MHE UPPER & MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.F.. 
(For the Training of Youths to Business), 
PRIVATE (20th YEAR) 
Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line,— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria, 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &e., 
UNIVERSITY OF GLAS 

Several years a Teacher near Utrecht Tenhsequently 
in the Institutions of Hofwy!, near Beruc, Switzerland , 
WILL RE OPEN, THURSDAY, September 12th, 1872. 

As characteristics of what is included in ** Commer- 
cial Education,” and as Series of Lessons repeated 
continually in the Upper School, see 

“The NATURAT, HISTORY of the 
ALS of COMMERCE”; “TECHNICAL 
or, Skilled Labour applied to Production”; “The 
GROWTH and VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE. B.C. 
1500—A.D. 1789"; “A MANUAL of RECENT and 
ACTUAL COMMERCE, A.D. 1789—1870." By Dr. 
Yeats. Virtue and Co. 4 yols.: alsoin 8 Parts. The 
Illustrations of the above Work published as 
WALL CHARTS by Virtue and C 

NB—Dr. YEATS has excellent acc 
Foreigners, or for young men desirou 
Prospectuses may be had, and a com 
PECT of the past twenty years’ w 
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*.*The School Museum was formed by P. L, 
Smmonvs, Esq, Editor of * The Technologist,” &e. 


1869. 


Founded 1849. Incorporated 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49. Bedford Sq [ 

The SESSION 1872-73 will I 
October 10. 

TwoARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, ceiving free admis- 
sion for two years to five classes will be OPEN for 
competition by examination at the beginning of next 
October. Candidates aré requested to send their names 
to the Secretary before September }. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, board- 
ing, &c., may be had at the College 

JANE MARTINEAU 


TRINITY COLLEGE, EAST- 
_ BOURNE.—Master, Rev. Jas Wood, M.A.— 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on September 19. 
Two Scholarships, worth £20 a year to a boarder, 
are offered for competition in September. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE, — 
Visitor—The Lorn Brsror of Worcester. 

This College is founded to supply a liberal education 

in accordance with the views of the Church of England. 

Head Master—The Rev. Joseru Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 
Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 17th. 

Further information may be obtvived from the 
Head Master. ‘ 
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HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 


emg MAGAZINE for AUGUST, | 


| 10, 


! 
| 


| "a 


On the 30th inst., price 1s. 


i es TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Toe Woornc O'r. A Novel. Chaps. IX. and X, 
2. Tue Fut IsLanps. By the Earl of Pembroke. 
3. COLLEY CIBBER AND Co. 
EmiLiA. By John Sheehan. 
GERMAN STUDENTS AT THE BEGINNING OF THIS 
CENTURY. 
. Hyacinta. A Tale. 
JACK THE Post. 
ACROSS THE FIELDS. 
» A Buncn oF VioLets. A _ Story. 
Fonblanque, Author of “ Cut Adrift.” 
UNIVERSITY CULTURE AND ITS RESULTS. 
11. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RIDICULOUS. 
RicuarpD BentTLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 


oe 


Pr 





‘On Monday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 152. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, with Illustrations by G. D. Lesiie, 

A.R.A,, and GEORGE DU MAURIER, 

CONTENTS. 
OLD KeENstneton. By Miss Thackeray. 
XTX. to XXII. (With an Illustration.) 
DRAMATIC SITUATION AND DRAMATIC CHARACTER, 


Chapters 


| LAUZUN, 
| Patrick O'FEATHERHEAD'S WATCH: a Dateless Story. 


RUSSIAN GHOST STORIES. 
Arabic VERS DE Socrers 
CENTURY. 


IN THE THIRTEENTH 


| Tue PRAtse or Lieut. 


GIN on Thursday, , 


| THE ALABAMA 


Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines | 
choice, Table d’Hote daily. 


Address, J, BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


HE PATENT FLEXIBLE 
DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
Colours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
Pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary boxes of moist colours. Prices of Patent 
Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
£448. Lists on application. 
Winsor and NewTon, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 


R EGESTERED BOXES of MOIST 
\ WATER-COLOURS. The Cval-Pocket Box, 
lds, fitted. The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted. The 


Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 
WINsoR and NewTon, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
4nd all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 

PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety—Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 

4b AR 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 
R Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 
oyal Commissioners as THE BZST DISINFECTANT. 
‘ Should be used in every house as Safeguards from 
‘nfections Diseases, also for the purification of Water- 


Closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out-Houses, &c. 
Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 


BOLIC DISINFECTANTS. | 


| from 


PEARL AND Emeraup. Chapters XIX. to XXIII. 
(With an [lastration.) 
Sity, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
t% IE 
(price 2s 6d.) contains the following 
LINS ENGRAVINGS. 


1. “WHAT DYE LACK, MADAM? 
LACK?” after J, Pettir, A.R.A. 
2. THE CHRISTENING PARTY, after A. BELLOws. 
3. THE SPIRIT OF FAITH, after M. Nosie. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—British Artists: their 
Style and Character. No. CVI. Thomas Brooks, by 
James Dafforne, illustrated—Improvements in Minor 
3ritish Industries: The Watcombe Terra-Cotta Works 
—* What d'ye Lack, Madam’? What d'ye Lack?” 


WHAT D'YE 


the Picture by J. Pettie, A.R.A.—Exhibition of the | 
Royal Academy (Concluding Notice)—Flaxman as a | 


Designer. No. I ZEschylus, by G. F. Teniswood, 
F.S,A., illustrated—Exhibition of the New British In- 
stitution—The Museums of England: The Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., illus- 
trated—The Prince Consort Memorial, Hyde Park— 
Provincial Museums of Science and Art—Bethnal- 
Green Maseum—Historic Sepulchra! Moauments—<Art 
in Parliament ; &c., &c. 

Also with the August Number is published the fourth 
portion of the 

ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by Georae WAL- 
Lis, Keeper of the Art Collections, South Kensington. 
«*, The Volume for 1871 is now ready. price 31s 6d., 

bound in cloth. 

London: Virtve and Co., [vy Lane, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Part 33, price 6d. 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINEfor AUGUST, 
Containing :— 
HiGHWAY TO THE Norra POL. 
Sherard Osborn. 


By W. H. White. 
By Dr. Andrew Wynter. 


) 
THE By Captain 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 
STAR-SUNS. 
Sec. 
How ARE WE TAXED? 
A CounTRY NEWSPAPER 20 YEARS AGO, 

Thornbury. 


By Professor Leone Levi. 
By Walter 


| Tne Dog-DAYs AND THE DoG-STaR. By J. Carpenter, 
] F.R.A.S 


AN Irtsu Ipyiu. By A. Perceval Graves. 
Reuics. By Louisa Crow. 
SERIAL 
Tre Doctor's DILEMMA. 
Tue LITTLE STRANGER. 
Illustrations by M. E. Evwakps, 
NEWCOMBE, &c. 
CASSELL, PeTTerR, and GALprn, Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, EC. 


SrTorigs. 

By Hesba Stretton. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 
W. SMALL, 


THULE TRANSATLANTIC: a Maga- 
zine of American Periodical Literature, will be 
ready on the Ist August. 





CONTENTS. 
“ Tho International Working-men’s Association: its 
Origin, Doctrines, and Ethics,” from the North 


American Review—“Tales of an Emigrant Ship,” by 
the Editor—“The Glacial Phenomena,” by Professor 


Agassiz;—* Darwinism,”” by Professor Fiske ;—*Let- | 


ters from Southern California,” by C. Nordhoff ;— 
“John Brown and his 
Monthly ;—* A Draft on the Bank of Spain,” from 
Lippincott's Magazine ;—* Japanese Students,” by the 
Editor ;—“ The Nebular Hypothesis,” by Professor J. 
Fiske ;—“ John M ‘Cauley Palmer, Governor of Illinois,” 


States,” by T. J. Chapman; and other selections from 
American magazines. 
Price One Shilling. 
Office: ANGLO-AMERICAN TIMES, 127 Strand. 
CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
K Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 


| logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 


Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 


| Strand, W.C. 


MoDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, | 


and Manchester. 


i 


Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 149 Strand, W.C. 


By Albany 


ART -JOURNAL for AUGUST | 


By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., R.A.S., Hon. | 


R. | 


Friends,” from the Atlantic | 


the Phrenoloyical Journal ;—“ Locality of the | 


959 
| Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, Portrait, price 
H 3s 6d. 


| ATATURALISTIC POETRY, _ being 

ime four Essays onthe Progress of Nature-Study, in 
Sacred Song during the Last Three Centuries. By 

| Henry Drecks, LL.D., F.C.S., MLR.S.L., F.R.S.E., &c., 

| oar of the “Life of the Marquis of Worcester,” 

c., &e. 

| London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: 

| WILLIAM P. Nimmo; and all Booksellers. 

| 

| 

| 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, and may 
OUND the GRANGE 


be had at all Libraries. 
] Good Old Times. 


FARM; or, 
By JEAN L. Watson, Author 
of * Bygone Days in our Village,” and Joint Author of 
“The Songstresses of Scotland.” 
Edinburgh: Wr.taM P. Nismo. 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


London: SIMPKIN, 





Crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 
STATESMAN AT HOME: 
Dramatic Fragment. By G. T. Lowrn. 
“Laud we the Gods.” 
London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s 6a. 
rule ~=MILITARY MEMORIAL of 
PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES of PRUSSIA. 
Edited from the German, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES HArcouRT CHAMBERS, M.A. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


| 
a 
| 





Now ready, cloth extra, price 5s 

‘oe ART of EXTEMPORARY 
PREACHING: its Utility, its Danger, and its 

True Idea. With an easy and practical method for its 


| attainment. By Rev. Tuomas J. Porrer, Author of 
“Sacred Eloquence,” “The Pastor and his People,” 
| &e., &e. 


London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, 56 pp., price 1s. 
ous SERMONS Preached in the 
Jarony Parish Church and Barony Chapel, 
| Glasgow, on occasion of the DEATH of NORMAN 
| MACLEOD, D.D. 
James MACLEHOSR, Glasgow. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8yvo, 1s, by 
post Is 1d. 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
| on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE, 
| By AbaM BraLey, M.A. M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Lonion: J.and A. CuurcaILL; Harrogate: THomas 
HOLLINS. 





PLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1872. No, DCLXXXIL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A Trve Rerormer.—Part VI 

Frexcu Home Lire.—No. VIL: Dress. 

THe PUNDRAPORE RESIDENCE. 

New Books. 

Tue Late EARL OF MAYO, ViCEROY AND GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

THe LAst MONTH OF THE SESSION. 
W. BLAckWO0op and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


pus QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


265, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1, PILGRIMAGES TO THE SHRINES OF ENGLAND. 
2. THe ReGen OF TERROR AND ITS SECRET POLICE. 
3. Mr. JoHN STUART MILL AND HIS SCHOOL. 
4. ITALIAN PAINTING. 
5, REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
§. THE STUARTS. 
7. ENGLAND AND FRANCE, THEIR CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 

AND MORALITY. 
&. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
). PRIESTS, PARLIAMENTS, AND ELECTORS. 
| JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 











TNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXVIL, JULY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Tue Complete Works or Bisnor BERKELEY. 

THE STUARTS AT ST. GERMAINS, 

. HeELps’ THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 
Tux Pores ANbD THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS. 
Tue SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR, 


gym cote 





» 

6. MeMOtRS OF THE Margris OF PoMBAL. 
7. RESEARCHES ON LIFE AND DISEASE, 

8. REFORM IN JAPAN, 


. The Bennet? JUDGMENT. 
London: LONGMANS and Ca 
Edinburgh: A. aud C. BLACK. 
On July 29 will be published, price 1s. 

r HE HAW THOR N— 
} AUGUST, 1872, 
| Sonnets:—In the Tolbooth; the Fifteenth Birthday. 
By J.C. Earle. B A.—The Dream of a Rambler. Part 
V. Chapters VILL. [X.,X. By Z—The Lover to his 
Martyr-Mistress. (Tientsin, 1871.) By B. Montgomerie 
Ranking—What is Positivism’? By J. C. Earle, BA.— 
Fairy Lights in Erris, Ireland—On the Phenomena of 
Strikes; the Recent Rural Agitation—Jessie Ayton, the 
Protégée. By Eleanor Christian. wy Vv. The 
Haughty, High-born Lady. Chap. VI. A Revelation, 
and its Consequences. Chap. VIL. The Rogtasing eat 
| the Growth of Love—Ancient Ireland. No. IL By J. 

F. Keegan—Sketches in New Zealand. No. IIL. By V. 
| P.—Sketch of the Life of Columbus. By Miss Osborn.— 

A Dream of the Far Future. A Poem. By J.— 

Reviews:—The Laws of the Sonnet Vindicated; M. 

Grelot’s Travels—Notices of Books. 
London: R. WASHBOURNE, 184 Paternoster Row. 
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| NEW WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 


} 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
| M.D., D.Se., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &. 
| Professor of Natural History and Botany in University 
College, Toronto. 
| 


MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDOOKS. 


Handbook for London. 3s 64. 4 
Cambridge, Suffolk, and INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of BIO0- 
| 


Essex, 128, LOGY. Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 
} . 128, re 

7 | Nowhere else, we believe, can the stadent, whether 

Kent and Sussex. 10s. | he be the theologian anxious to learn the set of the tide 


SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 1 vol. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 1 vol. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols. 


— Surrey, Hants, & Isle of Wight, 10s. | rane irecnion cd phitosopiny. the man of letters, oF 
not quite ignorant of the elements of comparative 
a | — but is lights a iggy ee gene 
| i h omoplasy, ms 
Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 10s. Seslnens mentees else, we Galen, rom these meet 
—— Devon and Cornwall. 10s. | tions of rival theories, as in the pages before us.”— 
Medical Press. . 
1 €4. |A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. For the Use 
South Wales 7s i of Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Terms. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 243 
Engravings on Wood, 12s 6d. 
oa Derby, Stafford, Leicester, and Notts. merely in England, but in Europe.”—Vall Mall Gazette. 
7s 6d. 
3. 
—— Shropshire, Cheshire, & Lancashire. | ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, 
10s, 
, Engravings, 6s. 
4. 
Durham and Northumberland. 90. INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of Z00- 
Engravings, 3s 6d. 
— Westmorland and Cumberland. 6s. Deering 5. 
‘A MONOGRAPH of the BRITISH 
6. 
Handbook—Ireland. 12s. A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, for the 
ne Use of Students. With a General Introduction on 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. 400 Engravings. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 
- 7. 
ee EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL HIS- 
adapted to the Author's Introductory and Advanced 
Text-Books and the Students’ Manual of Zoology. 


the medical student, or lastly, the practitioner, who is 
— Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 7s 6d. 
with such clear definitions, and with such fair exposi- 
— Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. 
Principles of Zoology, and Glossary of Scientific 
—— North Wales, 6s 6d. 
“Tt is the best Manual of Zoology yet published, not 
for the Useof Schools. Crown S8vo, with numerous 
— Yorkshire, 12s. 
LOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes, With 127 
—— Map of the Lake District. 3s 6d. GRAPTOLITID&. 8vo, with Engravings, 5s. 
the Principles of Paleontology. With upwards of 
TORY: being a Progressive Series of Questions 
[in the press. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Recently added to the Series, 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, The aim 
has been to combine simplicity and fulness in 
teaching the first four Rules and Elementary Frac- 
tions. Is. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. MURRAY’S 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
Handbook of TravelTalk. 3s 6d. SPELLING for BEGINNERS: a Method 
of teaching Reading and Spelling at the same 


—— North Germany & the Rhine, 12s, time. 1s. 
—— South Germany & the Tyrol. 12s, | FORTRY for BEGINNERS: a Collection 
pee Switzerland and th Al tion. Revised Edition. 1s. 

e Alps. 108 | gRoGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 31st Edi- 
—— France and the Pyrenees, 12s, tion, 1s: or, with 48 pp. of Questions, Is 44. QUES: 
—— Corsica and Sardinia, 4s. MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS (above | 
—— Parisandits Environs, 3s 6d. 
—— Plan of Paris. 3s 64d. 
—— North Italy and Venice. 


seventy large and small). 1s 64; 2s 6d coloured. | 
—— Central Italy and Florence. 10s. 








BOOK of BLANK MAPS. The above | 
Maps complete in al) but the names to be filled by | 
12s the Learner. 1s. } 
: ; A SCHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 47th Edition, | 
—— Rome and its Environs, 10s. 3s Gd; or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 
South Italy and Naples, 10s. Pesca) 
—— Sicily and Palermo. 12s, The YOUNG COMPOSER: or, Progressive | 
Exercises in English Composition. 33rd Edition, 
—— Spain and Andalusia. 2 vols, 24s, | SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
z Is 6d. KEY, 4s 6d. 
—— Rysg ’ : 
Russia, Moscow, & Finland. 15s. The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. A'| 
—— Denmark, Norway, & Swoden, 15s.| Grams Comme ot Aumerce, pent 
rT : AMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and J. G. Fircu, M.A. 
—— Syria and Palestine, 2 vols. 24s, dite Réition, convested ant enlarged, 46a.” 
*,* In both Arithmetics the * Decimal Sys “ 
— Bombay. 12s, oulunak ond emenene ceactioen ensunionl te os 
. solved by the Decimal Method. In the “Science of 
—— Madras, 12s. Arithmetic ” (pp. 328, e¢ seq.), and in an appendix to the 
“School Arithmetic " is an explanation of the “ Metric 
ople. 15s. | tad | 
ae GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 57th 
—— Greece and Ionian Islands, 15s, Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d, sewed. | 
“This simple introduction is as good a book as can | 
be used." —Spectator. | 
ALLEN and CORNWELLS SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. 45th Edition, 2s, red leather; 1s 9d, | 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s, | 
—— Portugal and Lisbon. 9s. Is 6d. KEY, 3s. | 
11th Edition, | 
—_—— Turkey in the East & Constanti- | System,” with accompanying Exercises. 
cloth. 


Murray’s Knapsack Guides, 


ITALY. 6s. 
THE TYROL. 6s. 


Norway. 6s. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; HAMILTON | 
and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER | 
and Boyp. | 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


2s 6d; or 48; __ 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


HURST & BLACKETTS 
NEW WORKS, 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady C N r 
wag y y CLEMENTINA Davies, ¢ 
Among numerous other distinguishe. 
ferred to in this work are Louie XVEN ale Aeon. 
nette, Louis XVIIL, the Duchesse d'Angouléme, 
Napoleon I, the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense 
Charles X., Louis Philippe, the Duc and Duchess de 
Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexan- 
der, King Frederick William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince 
Esterhazy, Biucher, Ney, Soult, Fouché, the Polignacs, 
Talma, Napoleon IIL, the Empress Eugénie, the Duc 
de Morny, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV 
Queen Caroline, Prince Leopold, the Princess Char. 
lotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. 
Barham, Mrs. Siddous, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Stephens, Maidlle. Mars, Madame Catalani, the Countess 
Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. ; 
“ A book worth reading.”"—Z.raminer. 


History of William Penn, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. Herworty 
Dixon. New Lisrary EDITION, REWRITTEN. 8yo, 
with Portrait, 12s. . 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristo}. 
1 vol. Svo, price 14s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac- 


ENNA, late 28th Regiment. 
“ A capital novel.” — Messenger. 


Janet’s Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c., 


First in the Field. By the 


Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
“ A novel of considerable ability. The plot is full of 
strong situations. The characters are distinct and not 


ost Bride, By Lady Chat- 





The Lost Bride. 


TERTON. 3 vols. 


“ An ingenious and picturesque story.” —Spectator. 
Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 
“A very readable novel."—E.caminer. 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Hoey. 


“A very pleasant and lively novel.”—Spectator. 


A Girl’s Romance. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 3 
vols. (Just ready. 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 
Author of “Jobn Halifax,” forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
5s, bound and illustrated. 





Just published, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London." —Medica! Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
elesest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there."—T7he Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceediug difficulty, and it is witha 
view to directing the attention of the profession toa 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”"—Zdinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





In crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 4s, this day. 
N the ERRORS and MISCHIEFS of 
MODERN DIPLOMACY, as Based upon the 
Assumed Prerogative of the Crown in Matters of Peace 
and War; with Particular Reference to the Treaty of 
Washington of 1871, and the Negotiations relating to 
it down to the Adjournment of the Tribunal of Arbi- 

tration on the 28th June. By Henry OTTLEY. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW WORK on ORNAMENTAL TURNING. 
TOTES on the EPICYCLOIDAL 
Fé CUTTING FRAME. With special reference to 
its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
Illustrations of its Capabilities. By THOMAS SEBASTIAN 
BAZLEY, M.A. 8yo, pp. xvi.-192, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 10s 6d. 
TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
HOLTZAPFFEL and Co., 64 Charing Cross. 
so "Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 
N EXPOSITION of the LAWS of 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE, With the Method 
of Procedure in each kind of suit. By ERnst 
BrowNInG, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly; and STEVENS 


| and Hayes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


\ PECTATOR and TIMES Files wanted. 
S 1868 to 1872. HovGHTON, Stationer, Poultry. 
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GOOD WORDS, 


For AUGUST, 
(Sixpence Monthly, illustrated,) 
Will be published on the 29th inst., and will contain:— 
1, NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By Walter C. Smith, D.D. 


9, SONNET—IN MEMORIAM. By the Rev. John Mon- 
D. 


sell, 
"4 ERTAIN FRIENDS IN CouN- 
be = oo pee “ Friends in Council."’ 
4, Tas SUMMERS LonG AGO. By Edward Capern. 
5. THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Anthony 
Trollope. Chaps. 19—21. 
ws CHED BEFORE THE QUEEN AT BAL- 
* ee vi By M. C. Taylor, DD. Crathie. 
7, THE REMONSTRANCE. By J. Leicester Warren. 
8, AT His Gates. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 26—29. 
9, LosT IN THE BusH. By anu Army Chaplain. 
10, THe DeaTH OF CoLUMBA. By Professor J. S. 
BLACKIE. 
11, WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. No. V. By Augustus J. 
C. Hare. 


12, OBSERVATIONS OF JUPITER. By J. Birmingham. 

13, SERBIAN Forx-Lore, 1. Satan's Jugglings and 
God's Might. 
With 14 Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


NOW READY. 
The BOOK of GENESIS and 


Part of the BOOK of EXODUS. A Revised Ver- 
sion, with Marginal References and an Explana- 
tory Commentary. By the late DEAN ALFORD. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS 


and ISLANDS. By JoHN STUART BLACKIE, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


BARNEY GEOGHEGAN, 


MP., and HOME RULE at ST. STEPHEN'S. 
Edited by Epwarp JeNkKrNs, Author of “ Ginx’s 
Baby,” &c. In neat wrapper, Is. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EX- 


PERIENCE. Incidents in My Business Life. By 
EDWARD GARRETT, Author of ** Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. 


By the late T. T. LyNcu. Post Svo, 9s. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A masterpiece of popular scientific exposition."— 
cho. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. 


The Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. 
With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D, Crown 
8yvo, 5s. 

“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having 
introduced to us a work which. for its high tone and 
manly bearing, should be studied by every English 
officer. One of the most hopeful signs for the re- 
generation of France is the publication and popularity 
of such a book.” — Westminster Review. 

“Anything more truly noble than the motives and 
the conduct of the youth whose diary is here before 
us we cannot easily imagine.”"—Literary Churchman, 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an 


Historical Drama. By Perer BAYNk, M.A. Crown 
Syo, 6s. 

“No one will read this beautiful poem without real 
enjoyment, nor without feeling that it is a poet who 
writes." —Spectator. 

“Mr, Bayne isa poet of clear, bright thought, and 
ready, vigorous expression. His task was far from 
&n easy one, but he has accomplishe2 it with skill and 
vigour, as one who is master of his subject, and with 
the beauty and melody of a true poet.” — Standard. 


LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp 


JENKINS, Author of “Ginx’s Baby.’ Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT : 


with an Introduction upon Psychology and the 
Soul. By Noan Porter, D.D., President of Yale 
College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“In this book the best philosophical thinking of our 
day may be said to culminate. It is a work of which 
any school or country might be proud, and its form 
makes it invaluable to students."—Jvitish CQuarterla 
Review. 

“All that the leaders of philosophy, ancient and 
modern, have put forth as their di-tinctive teaching is 
here discussed with marked ability, clearness, anda 
singular power of arresting the attention and interesting 
the mind of the student. The exhaustive introduction 
upon psychology and the sou! is a most masterly and 
unanswerable exposure of the fallacies of materialism.” 
—Standard, 


STRAHAN and Oo., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





| SIX POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS. 3 vols. 


| Mrs. EILOART’S 


WOMAN'S WRONG. 3 vols. 


| Mr. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S 


| IN A GLASS DARKLY. 8 vols. 





Miss FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 


| THROWN TOGETHER. 2 vols. 


ANONYMOUS. 


HENCE THESE TEARS. 3 vols. 


Miss RHODA BROUGHTON’S 


GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART. 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





CHARLE'S READE'S NEW STORY. 
IN THE AUGUST NUMBER OF LONDON SOCIETY 


WILL BE COMMENCED 


CHARLES READE’S NEW SERIAL STORY. 


A S I M PL E T O N. 


Notice.—The Holiday Number of “London Society” is Now Ready, with 30 Illustrations, price One Shilling. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








MR. EVANS’S WORK ON STONE IMPLEMENTS. 
In 8yo0, with 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 28s. 


THE 


ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, 
AND ORNAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By JOHN EVANS, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the Geological and Numismatic Societies of London, &c. 


“A goodly volame of more than six hundred pages, | trace beyond the rude characters inscribed on their 
illustrated by nearly as many excellent woodcuts, dis- | rude coins, we are now carried back to tribes and races 
coursing learnedly of nothing save stones and streams, | which possessed neither coins nor letters; people who 
and finding in them sermons of great and, to many | have left us neither their sepulchres nor their ashes, 
readers, novel interest. It might have been supposed, | nor indeed any trace of their existence, save the rude 
when Mr. EVANS had published his well-known work | triangular or sub-triangular fragments of worked stone 
on the Coins of the Ancieut Britons, that he had gone | which served them for tools or weapons; and even 
back as far as possible in the history of our land and | these are usually found buried beneath the wreck and 
nation ; but in archeological as in other sciences, there | ruin, it may be, of continents or islands which have 
is in the lowest known depth one lower still remaining | long since been worn and wasted away. The publication 
to be fathomed; every chamber opened to the light | of this work is remarkable as an evidence of the 
discloses others lying beyond it. From a people who | quickened pace which characterises scientific researe® 
had no literature, or none of which they have left any | in our days.”—Nature. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.” 
This day, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” &c. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 





Next week will be published, in 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


THE 


MEMOIR OF COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


A Chapter of Recent French History. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of the “ Life of Edward Irving,” &c 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH Sunts: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt): 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 
New PATrerRNs IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS, 


WM YOUNGER AND COv’s 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ABE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers, Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stones: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE 


No. 154. For AUGUST. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. “THR MIppLE AGES AND THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING.” By W.G. Clarke. Part IT. 
. “THR STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By William Black, Author of “A 

Daughter of Heth,” &e. Chapters XXIL-XXIV 
. “ NOVELS AND THEIR TIMES.” By Lady Pollock. 
“HiprotytTe FLANDRIN.” By Frederick Wedmore. 
“Betwixt Two STOOLs.” 
“L'ANNEE TERRIBLE.” By Sidney Colvin. 
. “ CHARLES JAMES LEVER.” 


dl 


NA ds 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 23s. 


The BEGINNINGS of LIFE. Being some 
Account of the Nature, Modes of Origin, and Transformation of Lower 
Organisms. By H.CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D., F.R.S. With upwards of 100 
Tilustrations. 


The TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS — The 
Temptation of Man and the Temptation of Christ. Lectures delivered in the 
Temple Church, Lent, 1872. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 3s 6d. (This day. | 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. } 
| 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. | 


NITICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by | 
Capain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and Mr. C, F. TYRWHITTL DRAKE, F.RS., &., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels: it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited | 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made | 
there by them. ’—A ‘henwum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of | 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8vo, [Ready this day. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by @. A. SALA. 
UNDER the SUN. By Georcr Avavustus Sara. 


Author of “* My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Now ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, Svo. [Now ready. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 


some time Governor of Barataria. A record of his Experience written by him- | 
self in exile, and published by Authority. [Now ready. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. By 


HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. 








ALEXANDER 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of * Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘* The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. [Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. 


* Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 
TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” * Cau You Forgive Her?” &e. 
(Now ready. 


MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact | 


[Now ready. 
By Artruvre Litre, Author | 
of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &e. [Shortly. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 
Painting of the Dutch School, By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,” &c. 
In 2 vols, [Now ready. 


COMING HOME to ROOST. 


In 3 vols. 


UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounsroy, M.P. 


By Epmuyp Yates, Author of 
[Now ready. 


READY-MONEY 


Story. In 3 vols. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. 


By Geratp Grayt. 


[Vow ready. 


In 1 vol. [Now ready. 
UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grant, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” * Only an Ensign,” &€., &€. [Now ready. 


LOYAL. 
The FATAL SACRIFICE. 


A New Novel, in 3 vols. 
A New Novel, in 1 vol. 


{Yow ready. 


By the Author of ‘No 


[Now ready. 


A New Novel, in 1 vol., | 


(Now ready. | 


By G. M. Fenn, Author of | 


SAVED by a WOMAN. 


Appeal,” &c., &c, 3 vols. 


The SOUL and MONEY. 


price 7s 6d. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
(Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 









MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY 
See MUDIE’S LISRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST 
, 


Ready on Tuesday next.—Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


Commencing at any date. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS ARE FORWARDED DAILY To 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
inevery part ofthe country, . 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
may also be obtained, with the least possible daar. by all Seieeasthens nae 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London, 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


FUEL OF THE 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


THE SUN. 


The CHANDOS CLASSICS.—1s Volumes, post free, 1s 44. 
I ONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 672 pages large 
a. type, cut edges, stiff wrapper. ; . 
New Edition, containing Original Poems and ‘Translations from the “THREE 
BOOKS of SONG.’ 
Ditto, cloth gilt edition, 1s 6d, post free 1s 10d. 
Uniform with the above, same prices. 
COwWPER. Is, Scorr. Is, Moore, Is. 
Byxon. Is, Burns. Is, ARABIAN NIGHTS. 1s, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


ROMANCE of RIistTtort vt. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s each, cloth gilt. 

ENGLAND. By Henry Neele. With 21 Illustrations by T. Landseer. 
FRANCE. By Leitch Ritchie. With 21 Illustrations by T. Landseer. 
SPAIN. By Don T. de Trueba. With 21 Illustrations by J. K. Meadows. 
ITALY. By C. Macfarlane. With 21 Illustrations by T. Landseer. 
INDIA. By the Rev, Hobart Caunter, B.D. With Llustrations, 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 




















T aon 














In large crown 8vo, price 7s Gd, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS. A Popular Intro- 
duction to Ornithology. By Tuomas RyMer JONES, F.RS., Professor of 
Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in Kiug’s College. With upwards of 
Two Hundred Lliustratious, 
By the same Author, and uniform with the above, same price. 
Tho ANIMAL CREATION. A Popular Introduction to Zoology. 
With Five Hundred Illustrations. 
FrepericK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
A COOKERY BOOX for the UPPER CLASSES. 
In crown 8vo, price 7s Gd, post free, 88, WARNE'S 
\ ODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, 
i Containing 3,000 Recipes 
Twenty-four pages of Coloured Plates, embolying 200 different subjects. Besides 
80 Woodcut Illustrations, and complete Instructions on Household Management. 
Compiled and Edited by MAry Jewry. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, in 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 


a Discourse, with 


. yr the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY ; including a Parallel 


between Lord Bacon and A. Comte as Philosophers; 


| Notes and Authorities. By A. ELLEY FINCH. 


“Mr. Finch is an accomplished scholar and a savan/, a man of letters as weil as 
a man of ecience; and the expression which he givessto bis reasoningss as lucid 
and elegant as these latter are acute and just.” —ZLancet. : 

“ The parallel between Comte and Bacon seems to involve a paradox; “but those 
who read the lecture will admire the ingenuity with which it is clearty shown 
that the late French philosopher was in many respects a true follower of Bacon.... 
The object of the author isobviously truth in its purest and best form, free from 
prejudice and bigotry."—ducational Times. . 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





PROPOSED BERLIN PARLIAMENT HOUSE.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for View and Plan—Stone 
implements of Early Man—Healthy Houses—Wages—Iron as a Material of Con- 
struction, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





aaa GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 


JOYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—Pro- 
prietor, Mr. Fredk. Strange——Open at one o'clock daily. Amusements 
throughout the day. Boating, Archery, Croquet, Cosmoramic Views, Waxwor _ 
Exhibition, Rifle Shooting, &c, To-day (Saturday), Mr. SIMS REEVES will sing 
“The Death of Nelson.” Monday next, July 29,a New Ballet, entitled, A MAY 
DAY REVEL IN THE OLDEN TIMES. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, One 
Guinea. 


Ten to Six. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
A DOG of FLANDERS, and other STORIES. 


By OvrpA, Author of “ Puck,” “ Folle-Farine,” &c., with Llustrations by ERNICO 
ZZANTI. Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. (Th 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a NEUTRAL 


VOLUNTEER. By JouN I'uURLEY. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, price 243. [This day. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major William 


MorkisON BELL. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
price 30s. (This day. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the Auto- 


biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. Demy 
8yo, price 14s. ° [This day. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a Journey from 


London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THomMAS SHAIRP. Crown 8vyo, with 
Map and Illustrations, price 8s. 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPATHIANS. 


Captain HuTcutNsoy, R.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “Try Lapland.” Crown 8vo, 
with Map and Llustrations, price 8s. 


TRY LAPLAND; a Fresh Field for Summer 


Tourists. By ALEXANDER H. HuTCHINSON, Captain, R.A. Second Edition. 
With Map and Ilustrations, price 6s. 


CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By 


Ropert H. ELLIOT. Demy Svo, price 9s. 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By George 


FLEMING, F.R.G.S. With Diustrations. Demy 8vo, price lds. 


PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. By George 


Henry, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA; a Story of Punchestown. By G. 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 


The WICKED WOODS of TOBEREEVIL. By Miss 


MULHOLLAND, Author of “ Hester's History.” 2 vols. 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By Annie Thomas, 


3 vols. 


GREVILLE LANDOR. By Piere Lisle. 3 vols. 
THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 


Life of Amicia Lady Sweetapple. By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L., Author 
of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” 3 vols. 


MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH#ELAKES. 


This week, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
WITH MAPS. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ 
Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies, and Guides—Heights of Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 

WrnvERMERE—LANGDALE—GR ASMERE— CONISTON — KESWICK—BUTTERMERE— 
WAstwerer, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS; containing full Information and In- 
structions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 

*,* Phe Sections relating to KESWICK and WINDERMERE will also be published 
separayel¥, with a Map to each. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
TOURISTS TRAVELLING MAPS. 


The Maps are solected from “The Royal Atlas,” strongly mounted on cloth, and 
inserted in neat cloth Cases with Reference Index. 


HENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT EVENTS in SPAIN, 
For an accurate description of the present state of Spain, see 
Try. : - 7 r 
OVER VOLCANOES; or, Through France and 
Spain in 1871. By A. KInGsMAN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are so 


fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself inveigled into reading, for 
the thousand and-first time, a description of a Spanish buill-fight."—///ustrated 


London News. 
Dr. DONNE. 


. Nf A . "AY e @ , 

CHANGE of AIR and SCENE; a Physician’s 
Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes ‘of Excursions 
for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering-places of France 
(inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From 
the French of Dr. ALPHONSE DoNN&. Large post 8vyo, extra cloth, gilt, 9s. 


[This day. 
W. G. BROOKE, M.A. 


r a TAT rT ‘ JAN ~ 
SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS—1850- 
1872. Annotated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
9s. (This day. 

1. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter—2. Westerton v. Liddell—3. Williams v. Bishop 
of Salisbury,and Wilson v. Fendal—4. Martin v. Mackonochie—5. Hibbert v. Purchas 
—6, Sheppard v, Bennett. 

C. EDMUND MAURICE. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. 


IL—STEPHEN LANGTON. By C. Epacunp Mavurics. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
(This day. 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


eX ‘ . Ara) 
THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Rev. 
H. R. Hawels, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. (This day. 
InTropucTorY.—I. The Liberal Clergy. Gop.—II. Conception—IIIL. Experi- 
ence.—CHRISTIANITY.—IV. Character—V. History. Tuk BisLs.—VI. Essenco— 
VIL Doctrine. THe ArticLes.—VIII. The Trinity. Original Sin—IX. Predesti- 
nation. The Church. Lire.—X. Pleasure—XI. Sacrifice. Worsuip.—XIL. The 
Lord’s Day—XIILL. Preaching. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


> a) . 

HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. 

By W. Girrorp PALGRAVE, Author of “ Travels in Central Arabia,” &. 2 vols. 
crown Svyo, extra cloth, gilt, 18s. [This day at all Libraries. 

“ Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its 
love portions, the older for its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philo- 
sophy."—Athenwum. 

“The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite 
simplicity and purity of the love portion. There is a positive fragrance as of 
newly-inown hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed passions 
which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
endless yvolumes.”—Observer. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By NATHANIEL 
ormati 


HAWTHORNE, Author of * The Scarlet Letter,” “ Trans ion,” &c. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 9s. [This day, at all Libraries. 


“ The book is fall of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing." —Athenwum, 
Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Sermons preached 


in St. James's Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 78 64, 
FREDK. W. ROBERTSON, of BRIGHTON. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the Late Rev. FRED. 


W. ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Sroprorp Brooke, M.A., Hon. Ohaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen. Cheaper Edition, complete, 6s. This day. 
LIBRARY EDITION of the same, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 128, [This day. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. Small crown 8yo, New and Cheaper 
Edition, 5s. [ Ready. 


SERMONS PREACHED at BRIGHTON. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. Series 1-4, 38 6d each. (Ready. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





CONCLUSION.—XIV. The Law of Progress. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871. 


By Mortimer COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 
“A bright, fresh, and original book, with which we recommend all genuine novel 
readers to become acquainted at the earliest opportunity." —Standard. 
“A charming book which everyone should take as a necessary part of their 





gb 
holiday luggage."—Jvhn Bull. 


‘ ¥ r ‘ 

A GOOD MATCH. 

Author of * Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. 
* Racy and lively.” —Athenwum. 
* Agreeably written and unaffected.”"—Public Opinion. 
“ Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour, The charm of the 
story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost 
rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity of Lever. And the two volumes 
bristle with little keen, sharp sayings,..... As pleasant and readable a novel as 
we have seen this season. '— raminer. 


THOMASINA. 


9 


By Ameria Perrier, 


[Just out. 


By the Author of “ Dorothy,” 



















SCOTLAND... . 7/6| BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS... 4/6 
ENGLAND |. . 8/0 | AUSTRIA 8/0 
IRELAND ..,, . 46)GeRMAN Emp n- 
SWITZERLAND . 46 daries - 466 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY.......0..4..... 4/6 | FRANCE... 4/6 
NortH anv SovtH ITALY ............ iP EE cipavesiniavnittiesiensemmuasninsiiaents 4/6} 
Basix oF MEDITERRANEAN............. 4/6 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


“De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. [Just out, 
“We would liken it toa finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there is 
no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, 


but all contribute to the unity of the work.”—Athenwum, 

“For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of 
style, we must refer our readers to the story itself, from the perusal of which they 
cannot fail to derive both interest and amusement.”"—JLai/y News, 

“ Very pleasant and lively reading.”—Graphic. 

“ This undeniably pleasing story."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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PERMANENT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 


PRESIDENT. 
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[July 27, 1879, 
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SIR THOMAS CHAMBERS, Q.C., M.P. CHARLES REED, Esq., M.P. 
ANDREW LUSK, Esq., Alderman, M.P. HENRY RICHARD, Esq., M.P. 
ARBITRATORS. 
EDWARD MIALL, Esq., M.P. Rev. JABEZ BURNS, D.D. Rev. THOMAS PRICE, LL.D. 
A. T. BOWSER, Esq. THOMAS CASH, Eaq. J. D. MORELL, Esq., LL.D. 


(One of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools.) 
Directors. 
S. R. PATTISON, Chairman, 50 Lombard Street. 
H. S. FREEMAN, Vice-Chairman, 23 The Rise, Dalston. 


COOKE BAINES, 26 Finsbury Place. DAWSON BURNS, M.A., 8 King Henry’s Road. 
J. 8. BALFOUR, Croydon. J. GUTTERIDGE, Dunstable. 
SAML. BARROW, The Grange, Bermondsey. ROBERT HOW, Luton. 


MORELL THEOBALD, Hendon. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, THREADNEEDLE STREET, AND ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Frvance Secretarr.—G. E. BROCK. | Manacine Direcror.—J. SPENCER BALFOUR. 





EXTRACT FROM FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
For THE YEAR Enpinc 30TH Jung, 1872. 


The Directors have very great pleasure in commencing their Fourth Annual Report with the intimation that the business 
transacted by the Society during the year ending 30th June last has been of an eminently sound and profitable character, and that 
the progress and prosperity of the Society have not only equalled, but have surpassed the expectations which the Directors felt 
themselves justified in expressing in their last Report. 

The total receipts for the year have amounted to £166,993 - 2-10, as against £61,637 -11-9, in 1870-71, £22,832 -5-5, 
in 1869-70, and £8,099-3-8 in 1868-9. The number of Shares issued during the year has been 4,340, being an excess of the 
whole number issued during the three preceding years combined. 

After paying the Interest on Deposits and the Interest of 5 per cent. upon Paid-up Shares, and crediting all Subscription 
Shares not in arrear with Interest at the like rate, there remains after deducting all expenses a balance of net profit amounting to 
£7,057 - 8 -0, out of which the Directors have placed the sum of £3,500 to the Reserve fund of unappropriated profits, thus 
raising that fund to £6,000, have declared a BONUS of TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, upon all Paid-up Shares in existence 
and not under notice of withdrawal on the 30th of June, and have carried forward to the next Account the sum of £1,574-19-3, 

The Directors feel justified in calling special attention to the fact that these highly satisfactory results have been attained 
during a year when a variety of untoward circumstances connected with kindred institutions have been calculated to shake the 
public confidence in the operations of Building Societies. The Directors are convinced that the success and stability of ‘The 
Liberator ” are mainly attributable to the policy which, with the cordial co-operation of the Members, they have adopted from the 
establishment of the Society of working for security, rather than for extravagant, and too often illusory, profits ; it is in pursuance 
of this policy that the Directors have thought it desirable, after mature consideration, not to declare a larger Bonus than above 
stated on this occasion, believing that the permanent interests of the Society will be best promoted and the future profits of the 
present Members largely increased by a moderate distribution of Bonus and a consequent proportionate increase of the Reserve Fund. 

The Directors are also able to congratulate the Members upon the excellent character of the securities accepted by the Society 
(being principally freehold), a result largely attributable to the successful efforts of the numerous and energetic Members’ Agents 


in all parts of the Country. 





TABLE SHOWING THE ANNUAL PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 


















































THE YEAR N f Shares f A ied Bo id in additi 

FOR THE YEAR | jiued daring the | Total Roosipt, |  Promiumeon | ““Wo'naserve” | "colzed Interest a 
- aati year. Advances. Fund. 5 per cent. 

JUNE 30, 1869 - - 801 £8,099 3 8 £964 14 2 £150 0 0 One per cent. 
JUNE 30, 1870 - - - 1,267 £22,832 5 5]; £1,969 0 0 £500 0 0 Two per cent, 
JUNE 30, 1871 - - | 2,218 £61,637 11 9| £4,904 1 0 | £1,850 0 0 ger ae 
SOROS si —— 

JUNE 380, 1872 - - | 4,340 £166,993 210} £8,96911 7 | £3,500 0 0 a 








SHARES £30 EACH, 


May be paid up at once, or by Subscriptions of not less than 4s per month. 
Subscription Shares are credited half-yearly with Five per Cent. per Annum, on Amount invested. 
Five per Cent. per Annum paid in Cash, Half-yearly, on Fully Paid-up Shares, with yearly Bonus, out of Additional Profits. 
Deposits received at any time, at fixed rates. Interest paid Half-yearly. 
Undoubted Security, as the Society only lends on approved Mortgages. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all particulars free by post on application, at the Offices— 
48 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


(Close to the Monument.) 





J. SPENCER BALFOUR, Munaging Director. 
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and Published by him at the “‘SpecTaror" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 27, 1872, 
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